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; There's only one thing that 
tastes more like a fat, juicy peach 
fa | than Original Peachtree"Schnapps. 


DEKUYPER’ ORIGINAL PEACHTRE 


Straight, rocks, or with s 
DeKuyper® Original Peachtree™ Schnapps Liqueur, 48 Proof, John DekKuyper 


It’s home, forty miles from nowhere, 


out here in Marlboro Country. 
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1985 FOOTBALL 43 
EXTRAVAGANZA 


HOW TO STOP MARINO 

AND DICKERSON 

They seem to be irresistible 
forces. So we asked two coaches- 
turned-TV-analysts to design 
immovable objects. 

By Dick Vermeil and Hank Stram 


SAINT THOMAS 50 
OF NEBRASKA 

Though he hasn’t been anointed 
with a national championship, 
Tom Osborne is still worshipped 
in Lincoln. By Steve Marantz 


MONTANA 
ON MONTANA 68 
Bet you thought being a 


glamorous Super Bow! quarter- 
back was easy. By Bob Raissman 


NEW JERSEY U. WANTS 72 
A FOOTBALL TEAM 

Rutgers helped invent football. 
Now they want to play with the 
big boys. By David Whitford 


STUER 
TOMORROW 81 
THE WORLD 
It has invaded Japan and Eng- 
land, infiltrated Australia and 
Canada. American football is 
everywhere. Except in Russia. 
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SAVE THE 
COWBOYS 84 
What’s good for America’s Team 


is good for America. Here’s our 
prescription. By Gary Myers 
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SERIOUSLY 

Is he just a star-struck clown, or 
one of the shrewdest managers 
in baseball? By Joe Klein 


WHEN DAVID 07 
MEETS GOLIATH 

History says Spinks can’t beat 
Holmes. Unless you read be- 
tween the lines. By Foel Millman 
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NEXT YEAR 1 05 
If this hasn’t been the year for 
your baseball team, don’t lose 
hope—yet. We’ve been down to 
the farm and checked the 
harvest. By Tracy Ringolsby 
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JAMES LOFTON 

Until he was arrested, little was 
heard from the best receiver in 
football. It turns out he has a lot 
tO say. By Roy S. Johnson 
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The Long Ranger. 
Tough Ford Ranger Supercab 4x4. 


Ford's new Ranger SuperCab 
is here... with more room and 
comfort than ever! Ranger's new 
2.9L V-6 engine is the most 
powerful in any small pickup, too. 
And new “Touch-Drive” option lets 
you shift to AWD high on the fly! 


too—140 horses* worth 
in Ford's new, bigger i 
2.9L V-6 option. 
It's the most pow- EZ 
erfulenginein 4 
any small = 
pickup! — 
Like the 
standard 2.3L 
Four, it’s electron- 
ically fuel-injected 
for quick response 
and all-around peak 


Now there's a tough, 
small 4-wheeler that 
gives you more room for 
off-road roamin’! 


Ford's new Ranger 


performance. 
SuperCab has over 22 New “Touch-Drive” 
cu. ft. of space behind system. 
the split-back front Where outback 


seat—more room 
than any Ranger ever. 
With optional rear 
jump-seats, it’s the 
only small pickup 
that can ride five. 


Most 
powerful V-6! 


There's extra 
off-road power, 


beckons, just touch and 
go for it! A button in 


PG 
wean 


gee Nd 


Ford's new “Touch- 
Drive” console 
shifts electrically 
from 2WD to 
4WD high and 
back at any 5 
speed. Nobody (? 
ever made it sim- 

pler! (Manual locking 
hubs are still standard for 
you traditional 
off-roaders. ) 


Supertough Truck. 


Above all, this 
AG, Ranger 4x4 is one 

}. tough truck—built 
\7 Ford tough, with 
a Twin-Traction 
beam independent 

front suspension... 

double-wall construc- 
tion...tough ladder-type 
frame. And a payload of 
1600 Ibs. 


Special 
STX trim. 


All this off-road 
room and toughness 
comes with all the 
“goodies,” too, in the new 


Ranger STX optional 
package—sporty 
trim, Captain's Chairs, 
lower two-tone accent, 
the works. It's the look 
that says, “4-wheelin’, 
you ain't seen nothin’ 
yet!” 
Best-Built 
American Trucks. 
At Ford, Quality is 
Job 1. A 1985 survey 
established that Ford 
makes the best-built 
American trucks. This is 
based on an average of 
problems reported by 
owners in the prior six 
months on 1981-1984 
models designed and 
built in the U.S. 
Lifetime 
Service Guarantee. 
Participating Ford 
Dealers stand behind 
their work, in writing, 
with a free Lifetime Ser- 
vice Guarantee good for 
as long as you own your 
car or light truck. Ask to 
see this Suarantee when 
_ you visit your par- 
ticipating Ford 
Dealer. 
Buckle up— 
together we can 
save lives. 
“Based on SAE Standard 
J1349. 


Razing an Institution and razzing the ballplayers. 


FOREVER 
YOUNG 
Dick Young is the same fraud he accuses 
Howard Cosell of being (“Dick Young’s 
America,’ August). He says he hates 
drugs, yet probably reveres such well- 
known drug (alcohol) abusers from an- 
other age as Babe Ruth and Hack Wil- 
son. Dick Young may have indeed been 
something once upon a time, but today 
he is an angry, vindictive, heartless shell 
of his former productive self, who lives 
on hate and defends it as “the truth,’ 
Dick Young is not an American Institu- 
tion—he should be in one. 
R.J. Colleary 
Van Nuys, California 


For years I’ve been enraged reading the 
right-wing venom that Young spews out 
in his column. Then one day I figured 
out how to get back at him. I no longer 
read a single word of his column. And 
not reading his column is the lowest blow 
you can inflict on a columnist. ’'m much 
happier now and so is my blood pressure. 

Bob Chatham 

Austin, Texas 


NFL 

CHARTBUSTER 

Your 1985 NFL preview (“The Chase Is 
On,’ August) leaves me slightly bewil- 
dered. Your use of graphs apparently has 
no correlation whatsoever with your 
predicted finishers. 


WW. Dapper 

El Toro, California 

The charts that accompanied our NFL 

preview rated each team in a number of 

categories, but those ratings were not intend- 

ed to correspond to our predicted order of 

finish in each division; that’s why we avoid- 

ed totaling those ratings. Besides, charts are 

science, but prediction of season standings 
ts art.—Ed. 


THE GREAT 

REPLAY DEBATE 

I agree completely with Mike Ditka’s 
viewpoint on disdaining the use of the in- 
stant replay on questionable calls (“Coach 
vs. Coach,” August). One need only look 


at the USFL this year to see that it just 
doesn’t work. In an early game an obvi- 
ously incomplete pass was ruled com- 
plete despite a challenge. In a Memphis- 
Portland game a call was overruled de- 
spite the fact that the replay was incon- 
clusive. Dan Reeves seems to imply that 
the fact that a lot of betting takes place 
on NFL games is an acceptable rationale 
for the use of replays. I’d like to see him 
try that reasoning on the commissioner. 
Forget the replays and play football. 
Sam Fullerton 
Plymouth, Michigan 


The use of instant replay is something 
the NFL needs to talk about. I agree with 
Dan Reeves, the instant replay should be 
used, but teams should only be able to 
use it a couple of times a year. It’s a damn 
shame when teams bust their butts to get 
to the playoffs and then don’t make it 
because of someone’s bad eyesight. Hey, 
NEL, let’s think about it! 
Ken Woodyard 
Atlanta, Georgia 


[pane = 4 
FEHRMONGERS 
Donald Fehr doesn’t seem to have much 
regard for members of the “uninformed 
and emotional public’ who just happen 
to pay his clients’ salaries (Interview, 
August). And since baseball players, ac- 
cording to Fehr, are not nearly as impor- 
tant role models as airplane pilots, truck 
drivers or doctors, maybe they should be 
paid accordingly instead of dwarfing even 
the salary of the president. 

Bernie Steinmetz 

Tiffin, Ohio 


I suggest that if the Rolling Stones are 
taking illegal drugs they should not per- 
form or practice their profession. Mr. 
Fehr is missing the point. Drugs are 
against the law. No one is criticizing fans 
for attending games or concerts. The 
players taking the drugs and the union 
that is not willing to help find these peo- 
ple are being criticized. It is getting to 
the point where every time I see a player 
commit two errors in a game I think, “I 
wonder if he is on drugs?” 
Michael Stephenson 
Chandler, Indiana 
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graphy. The Canon T70, 
combining optical, mechanical and 
computer engineering that set it 
apart from any camera you have 
ever seen or handled. 

For focus-and-shoot conve- 
nience, there are three pro- 
grammed modes: STANDARD for 
normal subjects; TELE for action 
and telephoto lenses; WIDE for 
increased depth-of-field with 
wide-angle lenses. 
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There’s also Shutter- 
S232 | Priority automation, 
stopped-down auto- 
mation and full manual 
control. The optional 
Canon Speedlite 277T 
also provides two separate auto- 
matic flash modes. 

There’s dual metering: cen- 
ter-weighted average and selec- 
tive area, measuring only 11% of 
the viewfinder area. The built-in 
Power Winder provides auto load- 
ing, film advance and power re- 
wind, too. 


The New Vision 
‘OF Photo 


graphy 


touch-buttons that set and con- 
trol all functions. A Liquid Crystal: 
Display with non-volatile memory 
provides full information readout. 
The optional Canon Command 
Back 70 provides even more 
incredible capabilities. And the 
entire line of over fifty Canon FD 
lenses can be used. 

Touch the future. At your 
authorized Canon dealer now. 


What's missing? Traditional ® 
knobs and levers—replaced by Can On 
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MEANWHILE, AT 
THE NFL 
UNION HALL... 


teamy rhetoric, hard-line 
ee and united 

ranks: it was business as 
usual this summer for the Major 
League Baseball Players Associa- 
tion (MLBPA). Over the same 
period the National Football 
League Players Association 
(NFLPA) saw NFL owners cut 
roster sizes from 49 to 45 play- 
ers, eliminating 112 jobs; and it 
watched player agents convene in 
July to find ways to increase 
salary offers for collegiate draft 
choices. 

What was. the NFLPA doing 
during this period? And what is 
it going to do when the current 
collective bargaining agreement 
expires after the 1986 season? It’s 
time to call Gene Upshaw, the 
executive director of the NFLPA, 
on the carpet. 


Upshaw takes the stand. 


Why didn't the NFLPA fight the re- 
duction in roster size? 

“We tried everything we could to 
get the owners not to do it,” in- 
sists Upshaw. “‘Everything”’ in- 
cluded an offer for players to take 
two additional mandatory drug 
tests during the season. The 
union was over a barrel, he points 
out, because the 1982 agreement 
calls for 45-man rosters; the 
owners upped it themselves to 


PORT TALK 


combat USFL player signings. 
“We don’t complain when ros- 
ters go up,’ says Upshaw, “only 
when they go down.” 

Why did the NFLPA stand by while 
the agents took up the issue of the 
owners’ new-found parsimony for 
draft picks? 

“We don’t have any jurisdiction 
over rookie signings,’ answers 
Upshaw. The union did play a 
“minor part,’ however, by pro- 
viding the agents with salary and 
contract terms. 

What issues will the NFLPA bring 
up in the next collective bargain- 
ing session? 

“Definitely, squad size will be 
one,’ says Upshaw. “Another is 
some form of player movement.’ 

Two factors presently inhibit 
free-agent signings. One is the 
steep compensation for signing 
a free agent (it costs two No. 1 
draft choices to sign a three-year 
veteran who earns $280,000 or 
more). 

The second is the owners’ 
revenue-sharing arrangement, 
which Upshaw says “gives a team 
no incentive to win’’ Each team 
receives 1/28—about $15 million 
—of the network TV monies and 
$600,000 in playoff money, 
whether the team makes it or not. 
“People don’t think the Oilers 
benefit from the playoffs,’ says 
Upshaw, “‘but they do—and just 
as much as the 49ers.” 

A different NFLPA proposal 
will call for progressive playoff 
payments, whereby a team will 
earn more for every playoff game 
won. “Players have to compete. 
We want the owners to compete, 
too.” 

What if management, as has been 
rumored, proposes a salary cap? 
“That would mean they’d have 
to plead poverty, so the first thing 
I’d do is say, ‘Let me see the 
books’ And they sure don’t want 
to do that.” 

Can Upshaw keep his rank and file 
together (such players as Danny 
White, Walter Payton and Randy 
White spoke against the union 
during the 57-day midseason 
strike in 1982)? 

Detailed input on a range of is- 
sues is being sought from ail play- 
ers this time, stresses Upshaw. 
“Tr’ll be the players’ proposal. If 
they want more meal money, fine, 
that’s what I'll go after:’ 


BIG REWARDS 
FOR 
BIG AWARDS 


ho would’ve 
Wise 

my Herr of 
the Cardinals to have 
the kind of season he’s 
had so far? His agent, 
for one. Barring injury 
or a player strike, Herr 
could collect $50,000 if 
he is named the MVP 
of the National League. 
Add that to the $10,000 
he’s already earned for 
making the All-Star 
Team. 

He is not the only 
player who has a chance 
to earn bonuses for 
what at the start of the 
season seemed to be 
unlikely achievements. 
If they keep up the pace, here is 
the bonus money other players 
stand to make at the end of the 
year. 

1. Hubie Brooks: The Expos’ 
power-hitting shortstop could 
earn $50,000 ifhe’s named MVP 
of the League Championship 
Series (LCS), $100,000 for MVP 
of the NL, $100,000 for World 
Series MVP. 

2. John Tudor: The Cardinals’ 
lefthander has a $50,000 bonus 
clause for the Cy Young Award, 
and could earn $25,000 if he 
places anywhere from second to 
fifth in the voting. 

3. Jeff Reardon: The Expos’ 
“Terminator”? could pocket 
$100,000 if he wins the Rolaids 
Relief Man (pitcher) Award. 

4. Rick Mahler: The Braves’ 
stopper may not win league MVP 
(which would earn him $100,000), 
but he has a shot at $100,000 for 
the Cy Young Award. 

5. Willie McGee: Herr’s team- 
mate could also make $50,000 if 
he’s NL MVP. If Herr is MVP, 
McGee could earn $25,000 for 
finishing second or $12,500 for 
third. He’s already pocketed 
$25,000 for making the All-Star 
squad. 

6. Bret Saberhagen: The Roy- 
als’ pitcher could earn an extra 
$25,000 for Cy Young honors. 
7. Davey Lopes: The ageless 


Tommy Herr: MVP = $50,000. 


EDITED BY BARRY SHAPIRO 


Cubs outfielder could collect 
$25,000 should he be named 
MVP of the LCS or World Series. 

So far, the player who’s made 
out like a bandit is Carlton Fisk. 
The White Sox’s catcher made 
$50,000 for being a starter on 
this year’s AL All-Star Team. 
And that was only because the 
fans’ choice, Lance Parrish of the 
Tigers, was injured. 


bITa 


There was a time when ABC 
could count on Monday Night 
Football to carry a lead-in 
program in the all-important 
ratings race. But times have 
changed. 

So this year ABC has shifted 
the popular detective series 
Hardcastle and McCormick 
from Sundays into the 8 P.M. 
(EST) time slot. And in keep- 
ing with the mood of the eve- 
ning, Hardcastle will feature 
such guest stars as gridiron 
great Terry Bradshaw and 
former boxer Randall (Tex) 
Cobb. 

Dan Marino, Joe Theismann 
and Joe Montana had been 
asked to appear, but they'll 
be on at 9 P.M. anyway. 
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THIS JOCKEY 
IS AN 
IRON HORSE 


andy Romero remembers 
RF his first time. It was Evan- 

geline Downs in 1974. 
Turning for home, his mount, 
Grand Pro Man, clipped the 
heels of a horse cutting in front 
of him. The whole incident took 
perhaps three seconds. 

It took Romero six months to 
recover. He lay in a coma for a 
week, suffering from three bro- 
ken ribs, a fractured hip, a punc- 
tured lung and punctured kid- 
ney. The doctors also removed 
his spleen. His mother begged 
him to quit riding. “I told her 
I'd never quit until I was the 
leading rider,’ recalls Romero. “I 


MINICUCCI: 
A NAME 
TO REMEMBER 


n 1974 Bart Connor captured 
the Junior Olympic gymnas- 

tics title by beating rival Kurt 
Thomas. Luckily for them Dom- 
inick Minicucci was just five 
years old at the time, because the 
1984 champion would have beat- 
en them both. 

“As a high school junior, Dom- 
inick is head and shoulders above 
where we were,” says Connor. “I 
was amazed when I first saw him. 
He has outstanding optional 
exercises, really explosive, just 
like Kurt. His single pommel- 
horse work is excellent and he 
controls the rings as well as 
anyone on the national team.” 

And the self-effacing 16-year- 
old native of Staten Island, New 
York, has continued to convince 


love it too much. I’m a winner,” 

Now, at 27, Romero has become 
one of the leading jockeys in 
wins, despite other frightening 
injuries. Over the last 11 years, 
Romero has broken his jaw, right 
cheekbone, left thigh bone, both 
collarbones, left shoulder and 
tailbone. 


observers that he could become 
the best there ever was. As a last- 
minute substitute for Olympic 
gold medalist Tim Daggett, 
Minicucci placed fifth in the 
parallel bars at Tokyo’s TBS 
(Tokyo Broadcasting System) 
Cup last April. Then in June he 
won two gold medals at the ’85 
Junior Nationals even though he 
was bumped into the elite (high- 
est level) class because officials 
felt he was too good for those in 
his own age bracket. 

“Dominick’s floor exercises 
and high-bar routine are as good 
as any junior in the world, and 
he’s exceptional in rings and 
parallel bars,” says Robert Cow- 
an, men’s program administrator 
for the U.S. Gymnastics Federa- 
tion. “With a little seasoning and 
a little luck, Dominick could be- 
come the best gymnast we’ve 
ever turned out.” 


Future Lord of the Rings. 
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His worst accident, however, oc- 
curred in the jockey’s room at 
Oaklawn Park. Romero got an al- 
cohol rubdown, then decided to 
spend a few minutes in a hotbox. 
Somehow the hotbox’s light- 
bulbs ignited the alcohol and 
Romero suffered second- and 
third-degree burns over 60 per- 


Bruce Nash and Allan 
Zullo, authors of The 
Baseball Hall of Shame 
(Pocket Books, $5.95), 
are taking nominees for 
a second book, due out 
in April 1986, on the 
worst moments in base- 
ball history. Here are the 
best candidates so far: 
1. In 1894 Baltimore's 
John McGraw (later a 
successful manager) gets 
into a fistfight with Bos- 
ton’s Tommy (Foghorn) 
Tucker. The fans are so 
fired up that they light 


Romero: No easy rider. 


cent of his body. While doctors 
discouraged Romero from riding 
again, there he was, three-and-a- 
half months later, in the winner’s 
circle at Louisiana Downs, wear- 
ing a rubber suit under his silks 
(he still wears it) to protect his 
skin grafts. 
Romero’s magnetism for mis- 
fortune is due in part to his 
riding style. At this year’s Der- 
by Trial in Kentucky, he took 
Belmont winner Creme Fraiche 
through a four-foot opening 
down the stretch, bumping and 
bouncing his way past three 
horses to victory. Most riders 
would have gone around, not 
through, the pack. “‘You’d think 
he’d be timid after what he’s 
been through,’ says trainer Frank 
Brothers, “but I’ve never seen it.” 


The fiery John McGraw. 


fires in the stands. Order is restored, but not before the Boston 
ballpark—and some nearby buildings—burn to the ground. 

2. April 1913, opening day at Ebbets Field. It’s bad enough 
that Dodgers officials have forgotten the keys to the park and 
an American flag. With one out, they stop the game to do 
something else they forgot: throw out the ceremonial first pitch. 


Then they start the game over. 


3. As Nolan Ryan of the Astros gets set for the ninth inning of 
a nationally televised no-hitter (1981), NBC's affiliate in Buffalo 
leaves the action to air a military film, Life Aboard an Aircraft 


Carrier. 


4. In 1960 Jim Piersall of the Indians is taunting Yankees pitch- 
er Jim Coates. So Coates brushes him back. No big deal? 
Well, Piersall was in the on-deck circle at the time. 

5. Last year the Texas Rangers got the rights to their own con- 
cessions, so they banned fans from bringing their own food into 
the park. Violators had their food taken and held by ushers un- 
til after the game. But the plan was discontinued when one of 
the ushers was caught eating confiscated fried chicken. 
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“Come to think of it, 
I'll have a Heineken? 
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your class ring will shine 
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BETTER BONES 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


p until a week be- 
fore the 1984 
NFL draft, Notre 
Dame’s highly touted 
running back, Greg Bell, 
was waiting to find out 
whether the Colts, Cow- 
boys or Bills would make 
him their first-round 
pick. Then, the results of 
his pre-draft physical left 
him speechless. 

Team doctors con- 
firmed that Bell’s right 
ankle, which he’d bro- 
ken in his junior year, was still broken, even though he played four 
games the following season. The injury had left Bell without a union 
of bone connecting the fibula and the top of the ankle; only strong 
fiber kept the ankle in place. 

While the Colts and Cowboys backed off, the Bills made Bell a 
deal: they would make him their first pick if he would wear the EBI 
Bone Healing System, an electrical device that stimulates bone growth 
for un-united fractures. 

One day after the draft, Bell’s ankle was placed in a cast. The EBI, 
a box two inches in diameter, was strapped to the cast. For 10 hours 
a day it transmitted pulses of electromagnetic energy to the fracture, 
which stimulated blood flow and helped the bone regenerate. Six 
weeks later, the one-inch gap between the bones was completely closed. 
Bell then went on tb gain 1,100 yards. 

Electronic bone stimulation was studied in the early Sixties by 
a team of researchers led by Dr. C. Andrew Bassett of the Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center in New York. The technique, he ex- 
plains, is far less hazardous than the traditional alternative—grafting 
bone from the pelvis to fill un-united fractures. The EBI system, 
which was approved by the FDA in 1979, may be only the first step 
in this technique; Dr. Bassett is convinced that someday electrical 
bone healing will “double or triple the speed” of healing fractured bones. 


Greg Bell: Fractured fairy tale. 


SURVIVAL OF 
THE WORLD'S 


ow fit is Steve Sokol, the 


FITTEST MAN 
self-proclaimed “World’s 


Fittest Man’’? Consider 


these achievements: 

© In 1981 Sokol performed 13,013 
leg lifts in 5 hours and 45 minutes; 
e In 1983 he completed 1,000 
situps in 39 minutes—with a 
42-pound weight on his chest; 
© In 1984 he rode from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles (500.2 
miles) in 43 hours and 8 min- 
utes—without ever sitting on the 
bicycle seat. 

Why would anyone want to go 


Sokol: No event too tough. 


The quarterback takes the 
snap, drops back and lets 
loose a long bomb. The ball 
sails into the hands of the free 
safety, 10 yards from the near- 
est receiver. The coaches are 
screaming—and you hear 
every word. 

Many pro football and base- 
ball teams make use of very 
high frequency 
(VHF) two-way 
radio communi- 
cations to pass 
messages and 
instructions 
back and forth 
during games. 
With the right 
equipment, a 
fan can tune in 
on these con- 
versations from 
the comfort of 
his own seat in the stands. 

Modern VHF radio receivers 
are now available in portable 
models you can hold in your 
hand or clip onto your belt. 


use a small antenna and can 
bring in from 5 to 20 VHF 
channels, 

Among the teams that use 
VHF are the 49ers, Dolphins, 
Bears, Chiefs, Jets, Eagles, 
Steelers, Vikings and Colts in 
the NFL, and baseball’s 
Dodgers, Giants, Braves, 


through such torture? For Sokol, 
29, the reasons are twofold. His 
field of interest is exercise 
psychology, which he studies at 
San Jose State; and, in the image 
of Charles Atlas, Sokol was sickly 
and asthmatic as a child. 
That’s why most of his records 
have been set in conjunction 
with some type of fundraiser. On 
behalf of the American Lung As- 
sociation, Sokol completed an 
Ironman decathlon in under 16 
hours. All he did was: 1,000 sit- 
ups, 1,000 jumping jacks, 1,000 
leg lifts, 500 squat thrusts, one 
circuit of Nautilus weightlifting, 
pedal for one hour on a station- 
ary bike, power walk (fast walk- 
ing while carrying dumbbells) 5 
miles, swim 2 miles, bicycle 120 


The battery-powered receivers » 


White Sox, Red Sox, Royals, 
Mets, Indians, Phillies, Rang- 
ers, Brewers and Reds. Com- 
munications usually take place 
in the 151- or 464-megahertz 
range. 

VHF portable receivers are 
produced by such companies 
as Radio Shack, Regency, 
JLL, Uniden-Bearcat and Fox. 
Prices range from $200 to 
$600. 

Be aware, however, that 
federal law forbids passing 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARNIE LEVIN 


along what you've heard to 
third parties or using the in- 
formation for personal gain. 
But a little snooping never 

hurt anyone. 


Japanese golfers, like their 
American counterparts, cele- 
brate a hole-in-one by spend- 
ing money on their friends. 
But their gifts are quite elab- 
orate: watches, wallets, furs— 
and dinner tabs that run into 
hundreds of dollars. To pro- 
tect the golfers, Japanese in- 
surance companies now offer 
hole-in-one insurance. 


miles and run 10 miles. 

“People think I should look 
like Arnold Schwarzenegger,’ 
says Sokol, who’s 5-104 and 
around 155 pounds. “But for my 
size, I have a lot of relative 
strength.” 

He needed that strength during 
the ride from San Francisco to 
L.A. With 10 miles to go, Sokol 
began to hallucinate. At the fin- 
ish, he burst into uncontrollable 
crying. It took him six weeks to 
recover. But boy, was he in good 
shape after that. 


Contributors: Michael Berger, Murray Chass, Wayne Coffey, Gerry Dexter, Craig Ellenport, Paul Fichtenbaum, Norm Hitzges & Theo Wilborn 
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UPDATE: 


THE 1900 
BASEBALL POLL 


hat do baseball fans feel 
Ws strongly about? 
They hate artificial 


turf; would not want to see a 
wild-card playoff format or reg- 
ular-season interleague play; de- 
mand that players be tested for 
drugs; and are overwhelmingly 
on the side of the owners in the 
current collective-bargaining 
dispute. 

These are some of the findings 
of the SPORT 1985 Baseball Poll 
from our July issue. Percentages 
are based on a total (at press time) 
of 2,000 responses. 


‘ ae te ve 
£4 ce 4 ¥s. 


WHO SHOULD /SELECT 
the All-Star Teams? 
a. Fans: 31% 


b. Players: 42% 
c. Managers: 19% 
d. The media: 6% 

One reader suggested a return 
to playing two All-Star Games (as 
was the case from 1959 to 1962)— 
one in July with the fans’ choices, 
the other in October with the 
players’ choices. 


ay ‘ 
Bic. You ‘PAs OF THE 
new seven-game format for League 
Championship Series? 
Approve: 48% Disapprove: 51% 
Many of those against the four- 
of-seven format said they felt it 
was simply a money-making ploy 
by the leagues and were worried 
that the World Series would start 
sometime around Halloween. 
Those for it generally believed 
that five games were not con- 
clusive enough. 


nie Ghe re At 
1 aS THE. pLAVOFFS 


be expanded to include wild-card 
teams? 
Yes: 27% No: 72% 

Those against this were ada- 
mant about their position. “Wild 
cards would dilute the excitement 
of a pennant race.” 
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baseball expand? 
Yes: 48% No: 50% 

Those in favor were, not sur- 
prisingly, fans who do not have 
a team in their cities. Those op- 
posed contended that there 
weren’t enough good players 
available to support expansion. 
One reader added, ““The major 
leagues should figure out what 
to do with the Pirates and Giants 
before adding two teams.” 


peace 
| >| Bs Renan eS 
Ee WERE TO 


expand, which cities would you 
most like to see get a franchise 
(pick two). 

Denver: 51% 

Washington, D.C.: 44% 
Tampa: 34% 

Phoenix: 23% 

New Orleans: 19% 
Indianapolis: 15% 

Although Washington was a 
popular choice, some respon- 
dents felt it didn’t deserve 
another chance, having twice 
failed to support a team. 


‘el Ss Oa | 
DO, YOU" AGREE’ WITH 


Commissioner Ueberroth that (a) 
players and (b) everyone else in 
professional baseball should be 
periodically tested for drugs? 
(a) Players... Yes: 75% No: 23% 
(b) Others... Yes: 59% No: 38% 
This is a great personal triumph 
for Uebie. Though there were 
those who opposed the testing 
on constitutional grounds, the 
majority acknowledged that, be- 
cause young people idolize ball- 
players, the players “should ac- 
cept this responsibility.” 
y 2 3 Fi # yey’ ’ 


Ahr THERE. 1S "ANOTHER, 
baseball strike this year, will your 
sympathies lie more with the 
players or the owners? 

Players: 19% Owners: 66% 

Some readers were confused by 
the players’ demands. Most felt 
the sole issue was more money in 
the players’ pockets, and the back- 
lash to that notion was strong. 

Other readers added the cate- 
gories “neither’’ (9%) or “fans” 
(3%). Judging by such comments 
as “The players ask for too much 
...and the owners pay it,’ the re- 


sponses for “neither”’ and “fans”’ 
would have exceeded 12% had 
we included those choices on our 
ballot. 


Yn 
SHOULD TagRi BE REG- 


ular-season games between the 
leagues? 


Yes: 39% No: 60% 


Proponents of a mixed sched- 
ule were mostly interested in city 
rivalries, such as Mets-Yankees 
and Cubs-White Sox games. The 
majority, however, represent base- 
ball traditionalists who feel the 


only time there should be inter- 
league play is in the All-Star 
Game and the World Sesiee, 


Fg rg 
[Shi YOU'AP “hesenis 
approve of the use " artificial turf 
on baseball fields? 

Approve: 31% Disapprove: 68% 

The only argument cited for 
artificial turf was the prevention 
of rainouts. Stronger arguments 
were made against turf because 
of a potential for injury, un- 
natural bounces and an overall 
lack of tradition. 


aii: SERA Rey 


the designated hitter, or ban it? 
Keep it: 47% Ban it: 52% 
This marks a dramatic change 
from our DH poll of 1983, which 
ran two-to-one against the use of 


i 8 TAR OS Ok 
| SS BE BANNED 


Yes: 40% 


were the most deceiving of the 


off games at a site other than 
Wrigley, many readers voted al- 
most apologetically for lights 
simply to save that park. As one 


lights in, they’re going to build 
a domed, multi-purpose mauso- 
leum.” Had a new stadium not 
been a factor, the results might 
have been over 90% against lights. 


the DH. More and more readers 
now said they’d “‘rather see 
Baylor, Jackson and Kingman hit 
homers than watch pitchers go 
through the motions.” 


from ballparks? 
Yes: 30% No: 69% 

Most readers argued that beer 
and baseball go together like love 
and marriage (well, sort of). But 
many of those voting for beer 
sales called for some limitation 
on its sale. One reader proposed 


a limit of two beers per customer; 
the fan would present his ticket 
stub to the vendor, who would 
punch it once for each beer 
Ra 
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lights installed in Wrigley Field? 


No: 58% 
The results of this question 


entire poll. With Cubs manage- 
ment talking about hosting play- 


reader put it, “If they don’t put 


ILLUSTRATION BY ELIZABETH BRADY 


Breeders’ Cup Day is the 
day for champions. And you 
don’t have to know the first 
thing about horse racing to 
sense that this event is the 
last word in competition. The 
horses running on this day 
are champions... and they 
know it. And they show it. The 
jockeys are members of an 
elite group, each with a gift of 


JOVEMBER 2, 
FROM AQUEDUC 


skill and competitiveness— 


champions in their own right. 


To witness horse and rider 
pushing spirit and muscle to 
their absolute limit, is to ex- 
perience the most awesome 
sight in sport. Racing fans 
have watched the field of par- 
ticipants develop throughout 
the year, pointing towards 
this day, Breeders’ Cup Day. 
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The day everyone in America 
is a racing fan. 
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ivermore, California, is a flat 
town just over the 

coastal hills from San Fran- 
cisco. If not for the eight-foot, 
barbed-wire-topped fence and the 
guardhouse at the gate, the Law- 
rence Livermore National Lab- 
oratory might be Stumbleup 
Community Tech. But as it hap- 
pens, the bread and wine at 
Lawrence are killer satellites and 
nuclear weapons, fusion reactors 
and particle beams. 

The man I intend to meet in 
the cafeteria here calls himself “a 
trained paranoiac.” As a top oper- 
ative in a vast clandestine enter- 
prise, he should be. He suggests 
that we eat in a corner of the 
smokers’ section. This being 
California, there are few smokers 
and less chance that we will be 
overheard. 

The man is Heiner Meldner, 
an expatriate Prussian theoretical 
physicist, a specialist in the fluid 
dynamics of thermonuclear ex- 
plosions. He will be working on 
the hull. He has agreed to talk to 
me, but he does not answer ques- 
tions directly. He dodges and 
sidesteps, hints and dives. 

But this is just the first meet- 
ing. These things take time. A 
few days later we meet again, this time in a windowless room 
filled with computer terminals, hard disks and plotters, behind 
a theater hard by the bay in San Francisco’s Fisherman’s Wharf. 

There are other meetings, with other men: Tom Blackaller, 
a top skipper and tactician, in a sail loft next to the water a 
few blocks from the Alameda Naval Air Station; naval archi- 
tect Gary Mull, first in a hidden design center high in the 
Berkeley hills and again in an innocent, sunny sidewalk cafe 
across the street from the Berkeley campus, sipping capuccinos 
among the punk freshmen and emigre theologians, talking of 
“need-to-know’’ authorizations, deniability, carbon fiber tech- 
nology, glory. Glory. 

Mull, built like a wrestler, big hands, a shock of hair over 
his forehead, Teddy Roosevelt teeth, a mustache, leans across 
the table and says yes, it is glorious, because racing 12-meter 
yachts is “so monumentally stupid. It’s like climbing Mount 
Everest. The Charge of The Light Brigade. Eiffel’s Tower. You 
take a recipe that will guarantee a slow boat and then you see 
how fast you can make it go. It’s like racing dinosaurs.” 


SSS 


tupid, all right, but let’s face it: when we got our keels 

kicked two years ago by a no-account knee-high country 
on the other side of the Pacific it marked the beginning of the 
end, the start of a long, dim slide into anarchy, impotence and 
decadence. 
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SPAR WARS: THE WET 
MANHATTAN PROJECT 


What is yachting without spy 
cameras, supercomputers, barbed 
wire and lead-lined rooms? 

It isn’t the America’s Cup, 1987 


FLOWER 


The irony is Australia whipped 
us by blind-siding our guys on 
our own turf. Better hardware. 
When the Australia II of the 
winged keel broke a 132-year win- 
ning streak and beat the New 
York Yacht Club’s Liberty, it 
kicked the America’s Cup com- 
petition into this country’s 
favorite arena, technological 
overkill. 

So America has decided to at- 
tack the problem the new-fash- 
ioned way: throw computers at it. 
Big ones. What had always been 
a kind of floating rich-boy’s chess 
match has suddenly turned into 
a wet Manhattan Project, with its 
own nautical-industrial complex, 
a seascape bristling with spy 
cameras, machine language, 
CAD-CAM, bug-proof lead-lined 
rooms and oaths of secrecy. The 
one-time art of yacht design has 
turned into a science awash in 
terms such as “numerical flow 
simulation studies,’ “bound vor- 
ticity” and “chord averaged down- 
wash.” This time it’s off with the 
gloves, on with the silicon knucks. 

The ante is up. In the faraway 
mists of time past, say, 10 years 
ago, you could slap together a 
competitive 12-meter yacht for 
$100,000. Play money. Then the Australians dropped $2.5 mil- 
lion designing the Australia II. Now all serious design bud- 
gets are in the millions. You can drop $300,000 just in the boat 
yard, another $750,000 for onboard computers and another 
$500,000 for computer-designed Mylar wonders in the sail loft. 

That’s one boat. You may need three or four before you get 
it right. (What do they do with the boats they don’t use? Do 
they grind them up and recycle them? Use them for planters? 
Put big outboards on them and pull skiers around on Lake 
Champlain? Is there a 12-meter thrift shop somewhere?) 


ILLUSTRATION BY SCOTT REYNOLDS 


I: spite of all this, some very intelligent and experienced men 
with access to large amounts of money and awesome com- 
puter power are willing to do whatever is necessary to bring 
the America’s Cup back where it belongs—San Francisco. 

You heard right. The heck with Newport. The heck with 
holding down two jobs and reading How To Intimidate Your- 
self on the subway just so you can buy a boat big enough 
so that once every four years you can get out on the water 
far enough to see the race. When the Cup comes to San Fran- 
cisco we'll do it in the Bay, right past Fisherman’s Wharf 
and around Alcatraz. We'll pack the hills of San Francisco. 
We'll watch it from our hot tubs. We'll have hot artichoke 
quiche and white wine and bee-pollen dip. That’s when the 
good old days will start. 
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Of course, there are as many 
as 10 American syndicates and 
10 more from other countries 
building boats for the challenge 
races that start in October 1986 
off of Perth. The eliminations 
promise to be grueling. Amer- 
ica’s Cup races are run one-on- 
one. If all 20 syndicates show 
up, that means 190 match 
races—months of attrition war- 
fare—before the bruised and battered 
survivors can challenge the rested and 
primed Aussies. 

Not all of the syndicates are major 
players, but those that are have lots of 
money, lots of PhD’s and lots of barbed 
wire. 


till, it is San Francisco where Star 

Wars comes to the Commodore. Here 
more than anywhere else it becomes clear 
what a new game the America’s Cup has 
become. The St. Francis Challenge is 
based on three ideas: that, as Tom Black- 
aller puts it, “There are four or five crews 
in the world good enough to win the 
America’s Cup, so it will be won by the 
scientists who come up with the best 
boat”; that the traditional method of test- 
ing a design (building a model and sail- 
ing it in a tank) is neither fast enough nor 
fine-grained enough for modern boats; 
and that the best strategy is a small, 
highly skilled design team with access to 
the best computers and the best minds 
but completely isolated from the money 
people and their nephews. 

And that’s what they have: a three-man 
design team, the world’s largest comput- 
er and absolute secrecy. Even on the ex- 
ecutive board of the syndicate, no one 
person is privy to all the plans. Meldner, 
perhaps the world’s greatest expert at the 
computer modeling of the movement of 
fluids, refuses to meet reporters at his 
home or even give out his address. He 
prints his programs and data super-com- 
pressed so that, he says, he can see them 
in one glance. According to Mull, it’s 
really so that Meldner can slap his hand 
over them if someone sneaks up on him. 

The third member of the team is Al- 
berto Calderon, president of Advanced 
Aeromechanisms, Inc., an international 
aerospace and electronics consultant. An 


| excitable Latin, he has been known to 


scream, “Look, I don’t have any ego in 
this.” He refuses to say what country he 
is from. When he comes to consult with 
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book’ says Mull, “the Aussies 
are ruthless pirates. If 
you dont watch it you'll have tire 
tracks up your back.” 


Mull, he stays in the only motel I have 
ever heard of that has an unlisted number. 

Beyond these there are other consul- 
tants, physicists, hydrodynamicists, ex- 
perts in viscous drag reduction. Beyond 
those lies a shadow army, including a cor- 
poration that donates time on its $25- 
million Cray XMP 24, universally ac- 
knowledged as the largest and fastest 
computer in the world. 

The computers are the key; not one, but 
a hierarchical network. Mull’s office alone 
has four: an ancient SOL-20 for bookkeep- 
ing, twin Tandy 2000’s and an IBM HS 
(for “Hot Shit’), a customized bored-out 
super-stroked blown and tuned PC. 

Mull has used them to advantage. 
“The old way made you conservative,’ 
he says. It would take 50 to 60 hours to 
“develop a set of lines’—a week and a half 
of hard work. The model builder would 
take six-and-a-half weeks. The tank tests 
would take two weeks. “It took two-and- 
a-half months to try one idea. The com- 
puters can do the whole thing in one day.” 

In his tiny hillside design center tucked 
into the pine and fir and eucalyptus of 
the Berkeley hills, he demonstrates. Disk 
into a Tandy, noodle a bit on the keyboard 
and the bow of the secret St. Francis ap- 
pears on the screen. Noodle a bit more 
on the keyboard and a bulge appears on 
it. Noodle some more, the bulge disap- 
pears and the bow shortens. 

When you can work that fast, every- 
thing is up for grabs—the shape of the 
hull, the design of the keel, the weight 
of the sails, the winglets, the rudder. 
Change one thing and everything is af- 
fected—gain a little speed, lose a little 
stability, gain on the lift, lose on the tur- 
bulence. And always the software checks 
to be sure the design stays inside the “di- 
nosaur”’ rules—no concave surface on des- 
ignated sections of the hull, water line a 
certain length, complex formulae dictat- 
ing all over the boat. 

Dozens of designs get rough-sifted on 
these computers. The interesting ones get 


tested on larger computers. The 
few that survive get fed into the 
Cray with homegrown software 
that runs them against “‘statis- 
tical weather,” every possible 
combination of wind, wave, tide 
and tack, while the keel is short- 
ened or widened inch by inch. 

When it comes time to pick 
one and build it, there is the 
“lofting” to do—turning the 
plans into full-size Mylar templates for 
the boat yard. The task normally takes 
three weeks. Meldner says, “We flew to 
[corporation deleted] in the early morn- 
ing so that we would be able to get it done 
and fly back on the same day. We were 
there by 7 in the morning. By 7:20 we 
were back on the sidewalk. It took the 
machine 12 minutes to draw the entire 
set of full-size plans for a 55,000-pound, 
65-foot boat to an accuracy of 10-mils 
[1/100 inch].” 

The boats—an “evolutionary”’ boat 
now and a “revolutionary”’ boat next 
spring—will be built by a regular boat 
yard but finished more like fighter air- 
craft. Hydraulic rams and lasér-beam sen- 
sors will straighten the aluminum frames 
to within 10-20 mils of true, and com- 
puter-driven finishing machines will give 
the surfaces a mirror gloss. 


espite all the fervor for beating the 

Aussies, they get surprisingly little 
respect. Sailing coordinator Blackaller, 
the man who most nearly beat Dennis 
Conner for the right to defend the Cup 
in 1983 and the likely skipper of the St. 
Francis boats, gives his opinion of the 
designer of Australia IT: “Ben Lexcen had 
never designed a good boat before this 
one. He was shithouse lucky.” 

Mull says, “Look, the Aussies are not 
these casual barefoot guys. They’re ruth- 
less pirates. If you don’t watch it you'll 
have tire tracks up your back.” 

But the down-under defenders remain 
defiant. Warren Jones, director of the 
$12-million America’s Cup Defence 
1987, Limited, syndicate, has said, ““De- 
fending the Cup is going to be tougher 
than winning it. The Americans will end 
up spending $300 million on this—it’s | 
nation versus nation. 

“But remember one thing,” he added, 
perhaps unwisely, “the Vietcong won,” * 


Joe Flower lives near San Francisco. He wrote 
about the L.A. Express in the June SPORT. 
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reen Bay. Fust say 

those words and your 

teeth start to chatter, 
especially if you only know the 
city from watching the Packers 
on TV. That’s why James 
Lofton, a confirmed Califor- 
nian (raised in Los Angeles, 
educated at Stanford), nearly 
fainted on that day seven years 
ago when the Green Bay Pack- 
ers selected him in the first 
round of the NFL draft. 

And to those of us who knew 
James (I was a classmate of his 
and a member of the same fra- 
ternity), the Packers’ pick 
seemed incongruous for anoth- 
er reason as well. Certainly, he 
was a great athlete. His 27-foot 
long jump, once a world record, 
his world-class times in the 
100- and 200-meter. sprints, 
not to mention his status as an 
all-city high school quarterback, all at- 
tested to that. But a wide receiver? 
Forget it. In his freshman year he 
couldn’t even catch a cold. 

Now, of course, he is football’s pre- 
muier deep threat. He has led the NFL 
in average yards per catch the last two 
years and is the only receiver to have 
started in the Pro Bowl in each of the 
past five seasons. But playing in Green 
Bay for a mediocre team, Lofton re- 
mained obscure and unfulfilled. Ex- 
troverted and intelligent, he longed for 
the opportunities that playing in a ma- 
jor media center would provide—and a 
chance to play in a Super Bowl. He took 
consolation in his new contract, signed 
last fall (his $935,000 annual salary 
made him the league’s second-highest- 
paid player), and comfort in his rela- 
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tionship with his wife, Beverly, and 
their son, David James. But that securt- 
ty was suddenly threatened last fall 
when Lofton and Packers running back 
Eddie Lee Ivery were arrested in con- 
nection with an alleged sexual assault 
ona stripper in a Milwaukee night club. 

Though the Milwaukee County dis- 
trict attorney refused to press charges 
because of a lack of evidence, the case 
was still unresolved this summer as the 
two sides haggled over whether or not 
a hearing should be open or closed. And 
the incident was more than an embar- 
rassment in this small, conservative, in- 
dustrial town (Lofton’s agent, David 
Falk of ProServ, Inc., says the case has 
already cost his client half-a-million 
dollars in endorsement income). “Tt was 
devastating,” says Beverly Lofton. 


JOHNSON 


JAMES LOFTON 


He goes to the Pro Bowl—and makes a million dollars—every year. He's funny, hes 
bright and, until he got arrested, nobody knew the first thing about him. 


“We've both been very involved 
in all kinds of community ac- 
tivities, and given so much of 
our time to charities, but it 
seemed that none of that mat- 
tered. People were so quick to 
turn and accuse.” 

But on a warm day in Green 
Bay (yes, such a thing exists) 
this past Fuly, Lofton seemed 
content, confident in his abili- 
ties and achievements, his sense 
of humor still very much in- 
tact. He still yearns to play in 
a Super Bowl, but he has rec- 
onciled himself to public scru- 
tiny and expectations, to the 
vagaries of NFL life and, 
finally, to Green Bay. 


SPORT: Few people know that 
you weren’t always a great play- 
er. Given the fact that you real- 
ly only had one spectacular season at 
Stanford, were you surprised to be drafted 
so high by the NFL? 

LOFTON: To tell you the truth I was real- 
ly surprised. The year before, they cut 
the draft from 17 to 12 rounds, and I re- 
member a teammate, Tony Hill, who I 
thought was a great receiver, wasn’t 
drafted until the third round by the Dal- 
las Cowboys. I thought that if he got 
drafted in the third round, and they’re 
only gonna have 12 rounds, then I prob- 
ably won’t get drafted at all. But as the 
year progressed, and I went from track 
season to football season, agents started 
calling, approaching me, and they told 
me I’d be anywhere from a third-round 
to a fifth-round pick. And this was before 
the season even started. Then, as I started 
to play pretty well, it became the second 
round. Finally, I played well in the two 
all-star games, and I was in [as a first- 
rounder]. 

SPORT: Was there a reason for the turn- 
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around, anyone you credit for your sud- 
den improvement? 

LOFTON: We got a new coaching staff. 
Bill Walsh took over for Jack Chris- 
tiansen, and I think he was better able 
to utilize our skills. In college you play 
against teams where you can take a close 
look at personnel and then match players 
up in places where they might be more 
effective. We did a lot of that. I caught 
53 passes and scored 12 times. That’s a 
lot for an 11-game season. So the fact that 
I went to a school where passing was 
placed at a premium was a factor. Plus, 
that was the year of the wide receivers: 
Wes Chandler came out, John Jefferson, 
Ozzie Newsome. There were a lot of peo- 
ple looking at receivers because they saw 
that some of the NFL rules changes 
meant that there’d be a lot more offense. 
They gambled a little bit, but I think all 
four of the guys panned out pretty well. 
SPORT: According to the people around 
you, one of your primary strengths, be- 
sides your athletic skills, is your con- 
fidence. Did you not have that confidence 
during your early years at Stanford? 
LOFTON: I think I always had con- 
fidence, probably even before I was ready 
in terms of skills. But I was never angry 
at the fact that I wasn’t starting, except 
maybe my junior year. I may have been 
hurt by the fact that I was running track 
instead of playing spring football. The 
coaches are out there looking at guys year- 
round, and they have to make decisions. 
SPORT: You majored in engineering. Is 
that what you wanted to go into or did 
you always want to play in the NFL? 
LOFTON: I didn’t know what I was go- 
ing to do, really. I got my degree and I’m 
really happy about that, looking back on 
it. I suppose I could have gotten a job— 
what would have really been great is if 
I had met the guys from Apple, maybe 
my sophomore year, and hooked up with 
them. That would have been more fun 
than playing football, Oh well. 
SPORT: Let’s go back to track for a mo- 
ment. After that spectacular long jump, 
did you ever think of concentrating on 
that, since your football career wasn’t ex- 
actly promising? Do you have any regrets 
about not participating in an Olympics? 
LOFTON: Not really. In *76 I was a 
sophomore and was fifth in the Olym- 
pic trials. In ’80 I could have won a medal 
if the U.S. had participated. But I’m not 
sad about it. I can understand how that 
can tug at guys, though. Guys like Willie 
Gault and Renaldo Nehemiah, who 
haven’t had the success in football that 
they had in track. The fact that I’ve done 
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so well in football has cushioned any 
dreams that I might have had in track and 
field. When I look at what I was doing 
and I look at Carl Lewis now, I would 
haye just been holding his shoes. 
SPORT: Did you ever compete against 
Carl? 

LOFTON: No. He was just a kid then. 
I’m very old [laughs]. But track is where 
I think I got my confidence from. Payton 
Jordan, my coach at Stanford, instilled 
some things in me that I probably won’t 
ever forget. 

SPORT: For instance? 

LOFTON: I wasn’t the fastest guy on the 
track team and I wasn’t the best quarter- 
miler. But he told me, “You might as well 
run as hard in practice as you do in 
meets.” And I always did. I made a lot 
of progress in track and I think that’s 
why, because I always extended myself to 
see what was there. 

You know, there are a few events in 
track that give you a gut check. The 
quarter mile is one of them. That taught 
me a little about pain and suffering. If 
you’re gonna run and run hard, you’re 
going to see what kind of guts you have, 
and I think that spills over into football. 
SPORT: Can you analyze your progress 


and success as a wide receiver a little bit? 
Is it your running or your jumping ability 
or your size (6-3) that gives you a par- 
ticular advantage? 

LOFTON: I’m not blazing fast, and I’m 
not quick like a guy who’s 5-10, 5-11. I 
think what helps me is that I run well 
and when the ball’s in the air I have 
enough gears where I can catch up to it 
and pull away from defenders. The rea- 
son I can do that is that I’ve run a lot, 
so I have good form and control. 
SPORT: One of your teammates says 
another thing that sets you apart is that 
you dish out as much physically as you 
take. 

LOFTON: When I get somebody who’s 
small [laughs]. I figure I’m as big as most 
of the guys; I’m probably not as strong 
from the waist down, but when you’re 
blocking you normally use most of your 
upper body. I can deliver a decent blow. 
SPORT: Talk about your weightlifting. 
You do an unusual amount for a receiver. 
Why? 

LOFTON: Because it makes me look good 
[laughs]. I started lifting weights when 
I was a sophomore in high school. I was 
about 5-10 and 130 pounds. My rookie 
year here I weighed about 180. Now I go 
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about 195. I can bench press about 350. 
The place where upper-body strength 
helps is in the bump-and-run. I’m sure 
anybody that I’ve played against com- 
plains about me pushing off. But it’s 
those light taps and big arms. 

SPORT: Is play in the secondary more 
physical now than it was when you came 
into the league? 

LOFTON: I don’t think the guys are as 
violent-natured. I think they have to be 
really calm. When a team was throwing 
the ball only 20 times a game, they might 
have wanted to tee off on receivers, but 
you get a team that’s throwing it 35 or 
40 times and you’ve got to make the 
tackles. You can’t just come in and try 
to level somebody because there are so 
many talented receivers that if you come 
in and take a hard shot at somebody and 
miss, they’re gone. 

SPORT: Who are the toughest defensive 
backs for you to play against? 
LOFTON: It’s really funny. One of the 
guys last year came to me and said, “I 
saw your Nike commercial.” I said, “You 
mean the poster?” He said, “No, the 
commercial. You know, the one with 
Lester Hayes.” I said, “What do you 
mean?” He said, “Aren’t you the guy 
with the camera?” 

Normally the guys with the reputa- 
tions, like Lester, have played well. We 
don’t play against the Raiders a lot, 
though. I think Everson Walls is good. 
Ronnie Lott. Ray Clayborn from New 
England’s good. Am I leaving anybody 
out? 

SPORT: You’re double-covered most of 
the time. Is that frustrating? 
LOFTON: No. It keeps me young 
[laughs]. I caught 60 passes last year, 
which wasn’t a lot. A lot of guys are start- 
ing to catch 70, high 80s. Art Monk 
caught 100 passes. I don’t know if I’d 
want to catch 100 short passes. I’d rather 
come up with big plays, and I’d rather 
the team spread the ball around. 
SPORT: What’s the most difficult kind 
of catch to make? 

LOFTON: The one with your eyes closed 
[laughs]. Seriously, I don’t think there’s 
any one that’s any more difficult than 
another. You know, I heard somethin’ 
kind of cute the other day. Two guys were 
talking about a guy who catches well in 
a crowd. To me it just means he can’t get 
open. That’s all. 

SPORT: Any particular catches stand out 
in your mind? 

LOFTON: I’ve made some one-handed 
catches. I’ve made catches where I’ve 
been hit real big and all of that. Nothing 
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really stands out in my mind. 

Wait. There was one ball that I almost 
caught that kind of stood out in my mind. 
I was running an end pattern across the 
field and the ball was going very high, 
and I just jumped up, and I was going 
fast, and the ball hit the one hand, and 
I started to bring it down, and whoever 
was behind me pushed me and I lost it. 
But one of the other quarterbacks said, 
“Damn!” He couldn’t believe it. Normal- 
ly, you can tell when a ball is too high 
but I guess my biorhythms were up that 
day, and I almost caught it. Sometimes 
you do things that might surprise you for 
an instant, but most of the balls you pull 
down, you just pull ’em in. I’m more sur- 
prised when I see other people make big 
catches than when I do. 

SPORT: Do you feel you’re the best wide 
receiver in the league? 

LOFTON: I guess so. Because I played 
well the last couple of years. But so has 
John Stallworth, among others. But since 
I’m one of the older guys, I might as well 
say I’m the best now [laughs]. 

SPORT: I remember you on the day of 
the draft; after you were picked by Green 
Bay you looked like you’d lost your best 
friend. Has it been that bad? 


LOFTON: No, it hasn’t. I think when I 
first got drafted by Green Bay—you don’t 
know anything about the different cities, 
and Green Bay has always had a reputa- 
tion for being cold and miserable. That’s 
what everyone thinks of first. And at the 
time, they really didn’t have a good team. 
SPORT: Throughout your career here 
you’ ve tried to build up an image as some- 
one who lives right, an all-American. The 
incident last fall tarnished that somewhat. 
Has the backlash been a shock? 
LOFTON: I don’t know if it was a shock, 
but it’s been tough to live with. I’ve had 
a lot of support from a lot of friends, 
though, and for the most part I’ve recon- 
ciled it in my mind. 

SPORT: Has what happened made it 
more difficult to be out in public, to walk 
around, go to restaurants, especially in 
Milwaukee, where the incident took 
place? You said you sold your house there 
because of that. 

LOFTON: Yes, we did. Initially it was 
tough. You want to just run and hide. But 
you just have to keep on living. The peo- 
ple who care about you will continue to 
care about you; the people who want to 
think the worst of you will always do 
that, too. 
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I watched the movie The Natural a 
couple of times. The guy in that, Roy 
Hobbs, wants people to see him when he 
walks down the street and have them say, 
“There goes Roy Hobbs, the best there 
ever was.’ I think almost everybody who 
plays football wants that kind of pat on 
the back. But with that comes a little 
more scrutiny in your life. 

SPORT: During your second season there 
was an incident when you saluted the 
stands with the infamous one-finger 
salute. You also said some pretty pointed 
things that night. 

LOFTON: My finger was up for maybe 
an instant, but, you know, someone was 
there to take a picture. Than later, when 
I was asked how I felt, I said the fans 
booed and it pissed me off. I said, “It’s 
hard enough out there without people 
booing.” Being in a small town, it got big 
print. You have to be very careful when 
you’re talking to people or talking about 
anything. Everybody gets angry, but most 
guys just get angry when they’re bowling. 
SPORT: We just came back from dinner, 
and you do seem to attract a lot of unin- 
vited attention. You also, though, seem to 
enjoy being the big fish in the small pond 
of Green Bay. All in all, would you rather 
be playing somewhere else, such as a big 
city? 

LOFTON: I don’t know. Three years ago 
that would have been really attractive. But 
now I’m sort of glad that there aren’t a 
lot of other demands on my time. I’m not 
going to play that much longer, and I’d 
like to get the most out of what I plan to 
do on the field. I enjoy playing and liv- 
ing here. I’m content. 

SPORT: Are there any records you’d like 
to set? 

LOFTON: I guess I’m closing in on some 
of them, but it would be nicer to win, in- 
stead of being on an 8-8 team all the time. 
You know, the guys who become really 
big names are guys who play well in the 
championship games. Lynn Swann played 
well when the pressure was on. It’s funny. 
He never had a 1,000-yard season as a 
receiver. He played well during the regular 
season, but he played so well in those three 
Super Bowls. That’s what everyone re- 
members. A Super Bowl, that would be 
the icing on the cake. 

SPORT: So you don’t think you’ve gotten... 
LOFTON: I really have a big cake! I just 
gotta ice it [laughs]! 

SPORT: Let’s talk a little bit about John 
Jefferson. When he came from San Diego, 
people said that you two would become 
the deadliest duo in the league. It never 
seemed to pan out, and it doesn’t look 
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like he’ll be back this season. Why didn’t 
it work? 

LOFTON: There was a lot of attention 
focused on him in the San Diego attack, 
where ours is a little more diverse. They 
passed the ball more than we did, I think 
our backs caught more passes than theirs 
and, also, we didn’t run a quick-rhythm 
passing game like they did, where they 
hit you on the break; we threw the ball 
downfield a bit farther. So he wasn’t as 
productive. Also, you know, the quarter- 
backs might not have been used to him 
when he first got here. He was a better 
player in San Diego than he was here, but 
I just think the differences in systems 
hampered him quite a bit, 

SPORT: How long have you been the 
Packers’ player rep? 

LOFTON: It seems like forever, but only 
since 1980, I was kind of given the job. 
I remember we were supposed to have re- 
elections one year, and I put this sign- 
up list for anybody who wanted to run. 
And nobody signed up. 

SPORT: So that’s when your leadership 
qualities first began to emerge? 
LOFTON: Yeah. I think I’m a pretty low- 
key player rep. 

SPORT: Still, you were involved exten- 


sively with talks during the strike in ’82. 
Describe that experience. Was there a 
feeling that you, the players, were losing 
fan support? Did you really believe in 
everything the players were asking for? 
LOFTON: I believe that the players needed 
a better contract. Looking back on it, 
nobody knew that the USFL was gonna 
come about and, obviously, that is what 
has kicked up salaries. I think that there 
was a reason to believe that free agency 
would work pretty well because there are 
always players who are gonna be in de- 
mand and, if you can move around more 
freely, your team will try harder to keep 
you. 

SPORT: Could there be another strike? 
LOFTON: I don’t know. You know, when 
a guy was making $20,000 to $28,000, 
$35,000, he was looking at losing just a 
little bit of salary. You take a guy now 
who's making 250 grand and tell him to 
sit out half a season, he’s gonna think 
twice. 

SPORT: There appears to be some uncer- 
tainty now, though, concerning rookie 
salaries because the owners seem to be 
trying to roll them back. 

LOFTON: They probably should. 
They’re the same rookies that they were 


five years ago. I think things just went 
wild for a little while. There was another 
place to go, Now there isn’t. If I was an 
owner, I'd do the same thing. 

SPORT: The notoriety of the drug prob- 
lem in football seems to have faded. Does 
that mean the problem is less extensive 
or is it just that it’s not as shocking as 
it was a few years ago? 

LOFTON: Yeah, the shock value’s gone 
down. I also think that player awareness 
has gone up. Having to take a urinalysis 
at minicamps and also when you report 
later makes it harder to slip by. I think 
now players realize they can get help, and 
also that the penalties are pretty stiff. 
SPORT: Have you played with players 
that you knew had a drug problem? 
LOFTON: What you would call an ad- 
dict, where that’s someone’s first and 
foremost thought, I don’t think we’ve had 
anybody like that. We’ve had guys who’ve 
used it recreationally, but it hasn’t been 
something that’s pulled the team down. 
We weren’t playing that well when guys 
werent using drugs. 

SPORT: Bart Starr was fired before last 
season. What was your relationship with 
him? 


LOFTON: I respected Bart a lot, I 
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thought he was a good coach, a great 
player and a very wise individual. Like 
anybody else in the public eye, he was 
criticized by everybody who could open 
their mouth. 

SPORT: Was the criticism, from the 
players’ view, justified? 

LOFTON: To mine it wasn’t. 

SPORT: So what got him fired? 

LOFTON: The team continued to go 8 

and 8. The season we had trouble, 1982, 


we had a new president, Judge Parins, 


and he held a hard line on Mike Butler, 
one of our top defensive linemen. We lost 
Mike to the USFL. The guy who was 


backing him up was later waived. We 


played the season with defensive linemen 
who were at best journeymen. People ran 
the ball on us very easily, and we were B 


8-8. I think that decision by Judge Parins 
kept us from being a better team and cost 
Bart his job. 

SPORT: How much of a difference has 
Forrest Gregg made? 

LOFTON: I think whenever you come in 
new to a job and you’ve had experience 
and success, people don’t mess with you 
as much. Forrest has had success. They 
obviously wanted him here. So they’re 
not gonna pull his coattails. If he wants 
somebody, he’ll go after them and he’ll 
get ’em. 

SPORT: Gregg has a reputation for be- 
ing a very intense, almost militaristic type 
of coach. Does that kind of personality 
make a difference in the way a team plays? 
LOFTON: He’s demanding. And I think 
when you have success, like our 7-and-1 
finish last year, everyone tries to capture HIRAM 1 WALKER 
the reason why. When we turned around, Por , 
he was the general, he was in charge, and td eg ri 
everything that Bart had done was 

wrong. You get players who have that : » oe r) 
same view. They ee want to say, “Well, S Ku hn ap J D5 
maybe we weren’t good enough at the itl 
time,’ or, “Maybe we sucked.’ But you 
know, you gotta own up to it. If you 
played well, you played well. If you 
haven’t, you haven’t. To me, I don’t know, 
I’ve always felt like ’ve been motivated 
enough by myself. 

SPORT: One last football question. Do 
you ever dream of what it would be like 
to hook up your talents with a Dan Ma- 
rino or a Joe Montana? 

LOFTON: Well, I don’t think either of 3 
those guys is about to get traded to Green CIDER MILL APPLE : ORCHARD ORANGE : WILD STRAWBERRY 
Bay, anyway [laughs]. No, I think every- HAZELNUT - SNAPPY APRICOT - SPEARMINT - CINNAMON SCHNAPPS 
body has a time and place. My place is 
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Liberty’s head was displayed at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1878. Visitor admis- 
sions helped pay for construction of the rest of 
the statue. 
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Y a 
ON’T TRY TO SURPRISE y ai ——— 
HIM WITH GIMMICKS — 


Okay, they tell me I have six days to prepare ‘s : — 

for Eric Dickerson and the Rams. One week, \ sal 

one game. My first thought is how happy I ——— 
7 é 


am that in reality Dickerson is someone else’s 


problem, because he’s the best back I’ve ever seen. — 
My second thought is a question: “What does stop- wees 
ping Dickerson mean?” HIG KERSON — 

Does it mean keeping him under 100 yards per eS 


game, which was only done four times last season? 
Is it holding him to fewer than 5 yards per carry, 


well below last year’s 5.6 average? The wrong way Is to 

Neither. I believe “stopping” Eric Dickerson : 
means containing him to a point where the Rams open a new bag of tricks. 
have to beat you with their pass offense. If they beat ; : 
my team, I want them to do it through the air. The real trick is to 

When I was coaching the Eagles, our number one 4 = 5 
defensive philosophy was always to take away the run- stay just a step behind him. 


ning game, force the other team to throw to win. Fac- 
ing a runner of Dickerson’s quality only amplifies 
that theme. The most striking examples that I recall 
both came against the Bears. We just said, “If the 
Bears beat us, it won’t be because of Walter?’ and 
we concentrated on stopping Payton. Though we only 
played them twice while I was in Philadelphia, we 
were fortunate to beat them both times. We had the 
same philosophy when we played the Cardinals, with 
big Ottis Anderson, and the Cowboys, with Dorsett, 
although Danny White always scared us to death. It 
didn’t work every time, but most times we were suc- 
cessful. The bottom line, however, is that most teams 
don’t have a quarterback who can beat you alone. 

Most football fans believe you stop a back like 
Dickerson with some mystical game plan developed 
and designed by some defensive genius the week 
prior to playing the Rams. You put in surprise 
alignments, stunts, red dogs. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. This approach may disrupt the 
Rams’ offense in the first quarter, but by the fourth 
quarter a guy like Dickerson is getting stronger while 
your defensive players are confused and wondering 
where they’re supposed to be. 

I saw that happen when teams would come in to 
play us. They'd defense us totally out of character, 
using alignments we’d never seen on the films, de- 
signed specifically to stop Wilbert Montgomery. By 
the fourth quarter we had them. Gimmicks aren’t 
the answer. Players are. Continued on page 46 


by Dick Vermeil 


Former head coach of the 
Philadelphia Eagles for 
seven years, currently a broad- 
caster for CBS Sports. 
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Ha, ha. Stop is 
a funny word. What you 
want to do is win. So first get 


ahead. Then get mean. 


AKE MARINO TAKE HIMSELF 

OUT OF THE GAME 
There is a paradox involved in stopping 
Dan Marino. For in order to beat Miami, 
you must certainly shut down Marino, per- 
haps the most amazing young player I’ve 
ever seen come into the league. But if you’re not 
careful, a coach can become so concerned with stop- 
ping one man that it becomes an obsession, and 
that’s when you lose the game. Stopping Marino 
is one thing; winning is another. 
Hypothetical situation: my defense, my team, my 
strategy. The two basic questions to be answered in 
this unenviable situation are ““What must we do to 
win?” and “What must we do to prevent Marino 
from doing what he does best?”’ The two are, of 
course, intertwined. 
To beat the Dolphins you have to play keep-away. 
Their defense is not that great, so you have to be able 
to control the ball. You must make them play catch- 
up, make Marino and crew watch you from the bench 
as you’re rolling up and down the field. It’s the nature 
of a competitor to want to get back in the game as 
fast as possible. He hurries things, he becomes im- 
patient, he takes more chances and he knocks himself 
right out of the game. Now that’s all well and good 
if you’ve got the talent to stand toe-to-toe with 
Miami. Inevitably, however, Mr. Marino is going 
to get the ball. Continued on page 48 


ee. 
by Hank Stram 


Former head coach of 
the Chiefs and Saints for 
17 years, currently 

a broadcaster for CBS. 


“Envision the line 
of scrimmage a wall of dancing 
behemoths...” 


DEADLY WEAPONS: 
THE GAGUALTY FIGURES 


__ New Orleans 


ore frequently Marino and Dickerson are 
not stopped. In fact, last season each 
was not-stopped at unprecedented rates— 
Marino setting records for yards passing 
(5,084), 300-plus-yard games (9) and 400- 
plus-yard games (4) in a season, and 
Dickerson setting records for most yards gained 
rushing (2,105) and most 100-plus-yard games (12) 
inaseason. Below is a rundown of the astonishing 
frequency with which they had “breakout” 
performances—where Marino passed for more 
than 400 yards and Dickerson rushed for more 
than 150 yards in one game (last year alone). 


linemen cannot be knocked 
off the ball. The less field 
Dickerson has to run in, the 


better. The more stacked up 


St. Louis 16-13 i z : 
Tanna Bay 94.393. || itisat the line of scrimmage, 
eae De | bodies flying all over, the 
ouston | 27-16 | more extreme are the angles 


St. Louis ; 


to which Dickerson must 
cut. I don’t want him getting 
his RPMs up, so I need peo- 
ple playing up front who can 


NY. Jets _ 
L.A. Raiders _ 


Indianapolis 


34-45 | 


_ 35-17 


control the line of scrim- 
mage—strong men who can 
keep the lateral pursuit lanes 
clear for the linebackers. 


| 


Dickerson continued 


MAKE THE SIDELINES YOUR 

LEADING TACKLER 

I can’t define a weakness in Eric Dicker- 
son. Although all great backs are multi- 
talented, most have one thing they do ex- 
tremely well. But this guy can plow 
through a pile of bodies like Riggins and 
then put on the moves like Dorsett. He 
catches the ball well and doesn’t fumble 
any more than he should. 

Playing against Dickerson, what I want 
to do is stop him from turning upfield. 
I want to force him to the sideline and 
eliminate his cutbacks. In fact, I want the 
sidelines to be my leading tackler. 

It begins with the down linemen. It’s 
hard to say any one defensive position is 
more important than another in defens- 
ing a back like Dickerson, but to me it’s 
great defensive line play. My defensive 
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If even one of my defen- 
sive linemen sheds his block- 
er an instant too soon, that small move- 
ment in itself creates a cut-back hole. You 
might get away with that against lesser 
backs, but not against Dickerson, who is 
the dest in the game at finding daylight 
created by overpursuit. So my defensive 
linemen must have that strong upper 
body. They must be able to stand shot- 
for-shot with the Rams’ 6-5, 280-pound 
offensive linemen who can bench press 
the entire weightroom. 

Now this may seem strange, but against 
Dickerson I’m going to have to teach my 
big, fast, reckless linebackers to slow 
down. They have to be very careful. You 
never want to get head-up with Eric, and 
you never, ever, want to get a step ahead 
of him. You may as well hang a sign say- 
ing “Please cut back on me.” My line- 
backers have to learn to shed their block- 


ers while moving in coordination with 
the pursuing linemen. 


GIVE UP SPEED FOR STRENGTH 
Envision Dickerson taking the pitch, see- 
ing the line of scrimmage a wall of danc- 
ing behemoths and bouncing outside, 
running along that line. I want my line- 
backers gliding after him, maintaining 
leverage, taking an inside-out course. By 
that, I mean they’re always slightly be- 
hind him as he moves parallel to the line. 
If he cuts back, they’re right there in his 
path. And if he turns upfield, they’re 
there to dissect him. Sometimes it’s tough 
teaching these young headhunters the 
value of restraint. You don’t want to 
siphon off a linebacker’s natural aggres- 
sion, but a smart back, especially Dick- 
erson, plays right off that aggression. 

Of the defensive backs, my safeties, es- 
pecially my strong safety, are more essen- 
tial in shutting down Dickerson. Both 
corners and both safeties, of course, have 
to be taught to contain, force and fill the 
holes against the run. But most often it’s 
the strong safety who has to bump heads 
with those big linemen. So naturally I 
want a strong, run-oriented player there, 
and not a ballhawk, even if it means 
sacrificing coverage speed. 

If I’m successful, the Rams end up fac- 
ing a lot of second-and-long situations, 
dictating, in most cases, a pass play. At 
that point I substitute our nickel-defense 
package and start rushing the passer. 

But that’s another story. * 
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Marino continued 


YOU HAVE TO BLOODY HIS NOSE 
He is a physical wonder; immedi- 
ately you think of Namath. That’s 
the most obvious comparison. But 
Marino is a different kind of quar- 
terback. I’ve been watching Dan 
closely since his sophomore year at 
Pittsburgh, since a pal of mine and 
an old Chiefs scout, Joe Litman, 
began telling me about this kid 
quarterback. And each time I see 
him I’m more amazed. He’s smart, 
he’s accurate and he gets rid of the 
ball with incredible quickness. 

You have to remember that Na- 
math, as great as he was, quarter- 
backed the Jets for five years before 
they got to the Super Bowl, which 
makes Marino’s accomplishments 
in Miami all the more marvelous. 
But where Namath was “high 
split” (tall and rangy with those 
long, antelope legs), Marino is 
more compact, strong; really a 
blacksmith. Notice Dan has short 
legs. And any opposing coach is 
also well aware that he wears braces 
on both knees. He’s certainly a lit- 
tle quicker than you think he is, 
but he’s not that fast. That’s where 
you concentrate. 

You want to put a severe rush on him 
on every down. Against the Dolphins I 
can’t worry about the run on first-and-10. 
I play first-and-10 like third down. And 
I want my rush to come storming up the 
middle. Blitzing isn’t the answer, because 
Marino is so smart he’ll pick you apart 
on a linebacker blitz and burn you long 
if you send a safety. You have to do some 
stunting to give him different looks (for 
all their movement, the 49ers blitzed only 
about 10 percent of the time in Super 
Bowl XIX), but basically I want to go 
after Dan Marino with a couple of de- 
fensive tackles like Buck Buchanan snort- 
ing over the offensive guards from a four- 
man line. 

This has a couple of effects. Strategical- 
ly, with a drop-back passer like Marino, 
I want to flush him out of the anchored 
position he’s used to throwing from. He 
doesn’t seem to be nearly as bothered by 
outside pressure as he is from inside 
pressure. He’s got such great concentra- 
tion he doesn’t see the outside people 
coming. But when he’s got somebody in 
his face, he starts thinking, “Uh-oh, I got- 
ta get out of here.’ And his tendency then 
is to slide right. So I’d make him go left. 

Watch the next time a righthanded 
quarterback is flushed from the pocket. 
Most of them tend to run right but back 
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“Kill the body and the head will die...’ 
Ee, 


up left. You force Marino left and he has 
a problem. His feet aren’t right, he’s back- 
pedaling, he has a hard time throwing. 
That’s where you get your hits. You see, 
you have to bloody a quarterback’s nose. 

Marino is tough, very tough. But no 
quarterback likes to get hit. That’s why, 
especially with the great ones, it’s im- 
perative that you put them on the ground. 
Of course, one hit rarely changes the out- 
come of a game. It’s like the old fight 
adage, kill the body and the head will die. 
In fact, I want an opposing quarterback 
to begin thinking about his health a full 
week before the game. 

I can only imagine what Namath and 
Lamonica and those guys were wondering 
while watching films of our old Chiefs 
teams. Bam, Buchanan splatters you on 
one down. Bam, Bobby Bell splatters you 
on the next. Finally, Jerry Mays nails you 
on the last and you’re weaving off the 
field. In other words, when Marino starts 
preparing to play my team, I want him 
watching films of my guys coming from 
all directions with good, big hits. 

And then I want him to get hit. I don’t 
care how you slice it, when a quarterback 
is hit he says, “Geez, think I'll get rid 
of the ball a little faster next time?’ That 
changes the tempo and the pace; now my 
team has the momentum. In the AFC 


East it is as important for Marino 
to recall being hit by the Jets’ Klecko 
and Gastineau as it is for him to 
be hit by Klecko and Gastineau. 


DARE THEM TO RUN 

However, I am not going to stop 
Dan Marino by beating him up. 
He’s smart, and he’s got an ex- 
cellent offensive line. Inevitably, he 
will have time to find his receivers. 
What to do? First of all, I’m not 
going to give them a free release 
from the line of scrimmage. Mark 
Duper and Mark Clayton are great. 
They can catch and leap, as well 
as run so well with the ball. So you 
have to detain them, bump-and- 
run, knock them off their course. 

Of course, you have to give them 
different looks, mix things up in 
the defensive backfield, or else 
someone like Marino will zero in 
on your defense before long. But 
in general I’d have my corners in 
man-to-man coverage, walking them 
right up to the line, while my safe- 
ties are both playing “‘free;’ mean- 
ing free to go after the ball once it 
is thrown. In the Super Bowl, San 
Francisco opened in a 3-4-4 de- 
fense, and Miami drove right down the 
field on them. Bill Walsh retorted with 
his two-minute defense, a 4-1-6 bump- 
and-run with two safeties “free?’? which 
obviously upset Marino. 

Like the Niners, if I’m going to play 
the Dolphins, I make them beat me on 
the Greyhound, not the Concorde. Dare 
them to run; tell them I don’t think they 
can. After the Super Bowl, everyone 
praised Walsh’s offensive genius. But I 
think the greatest thing he did was the 
way he defensed the Dolphins. And that 
brings us back to my first point: You are 
not going to beat a great team like Miami 
with fancy alignments and X’s and O’s. 
San Francisco had been playing that de- 
fense all season, and it had the people to 
play each position well. Without talent, 
execution isn’t worth a damn. 


DON’T LET SHULA OUTSMART YOU 

Last season Miami did a super job of 
capitalizing on the ability of a great 
quarterback and outstanding receivers. 
But the final analysis proved you can’t 
go all the way with a one-dimensional of- 
fense. For all I know, this season Shula 
may burst out with Marino leading a 
thunderous running attack reminiscent 
of the Csonka-Kiick-Morris days. In that 
case, back to the drawing board. * 
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tioned projection room in the football 

building of the University of Nebraska. 

There, Tom Osborne threaded a film of 
the greatest college football game of the last 
14 years. It also was a film of Osborne’s 
greatest failure, and though a different man 
might have shrunk from reliving it, he—like 
the stoic Marlboro Man—never flinched. 

The light went out and it was January 2, 
1984. Hot again, in Miami’s Orange Bowl. 
Nebraska’s No. 1-rated Cornhuskers, thought 
by many to be the best college team ever, and 
an 1]-point favorite over the Miami Hur- 
ricanes, trailed by a point after scoring a 
touchdown with 48 seconds left. An extra 
point and the national championship was 
theirs. Two points and honor was theirs. The 
choice was really no choice at all for the hon- 
orable Tom Osborne. 

“At the time it was made I wasn’t even aware 
it was a controversial decision)’ Osborne said. 
“I always assumed that if somebody backed 
into something, you wouldn’t vote for him. 
If a coach didn’t try to win, I wouldn’t have 
voted for him for national champion.” 

On the screen the thick silhouette of 
Osborne’s index finger traced the principals 
in that climactic play, a simple flare pass to 
the right, from quarterback Turner Gill in- 
tended for tailback Jeff Smith. Osborne’s com- 
mentary was clinical, as though it was sim- 
ply another play and not one of the inexorable 
moments in the lives of Nebraskans, who re- 
call it the way people recall where they were 
when they heard John Kennedy had been shot. 

“We figured they would play man-to-man 


n a summer day hot enough to roast 
corn on the stalk, the coolest place in 
Lincoln may have been the air-condi- 


He's failed to bring them a 
national title, but his 
followers haven't lost faith. 
Tom Osborne's ministry 


is the safest job in football. 


and.they did. Here’s Irving Fryar and here’s 
Jeff Smith. This guy here [Miami safety Ken 
Calhoun] started in a little bit with Irving and 
Irving turned like he was going to catch the 
ball. The guy covering Jeff wasn’t even close. 
You can see if the ball’s thrown out ahead of 
Jeff he’s going to score, but the ball was just 
slightly behind. This guy [Calhoun] came off 
Irving and kind of slipped a bit but he dove 
and just got his fingers on it. But see Jeff turn- 
ing back? If the ball had been further out he 
would have scored and it would have been all 
over and we would have been national cham- 
pion. That’s what I say about the difference 
being so slight sometimes, and that was it,” 

Over and over the projector repeated Gill’s 
pass to Smith, and each time Calhoun 
deflected it. Osborne betrayed no feeling. 

“T have no apology for the call,’ he said. 
“Tt was a high-percentage play from a triple- 
set formation we hadn’t shown before. The 
one guy who came off Fryar adjusted well. 
It was no fault of Turner Gill’s—he played a 
great game—he just didn’t get the ball out the 
way he wanted to.” 

Miami 31, Nebraska 30. Unto eternity. The 
projector went off and a light came on. 

Osborne said that it had been a year since 
he had seen the film. 

“Tt still looks the same—but that’s football?’ 

Those who know Osborne recall that he 
mourned the loss for all of one day. Two days 
later he went on a recruiting trip. He also 
voted for Miami for national champion. 


Osborne headed into his thirteenth season 
as head coach of Nebraska with a record of 
118-27-2, the second-winningest among active 


E°: forebearing, ever the bridesmaid, Tom 


ay 
by Steve Marantz 
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Division I coaches. His accomplishments 
are prodigious: 6 shared or outright Big 
Eight titles, 12 bowl appearances (in- 
cluding 8 major bowls), never more than 
3 losses in a season, 25 all-America play- 
ers. But what Osborne has done only 
serves to illuminate what he has not— 
won a national championship. He has 
been so tantalizingly close, twice letting 
it slip away in Orange Bow! defeats, twice 
surrendering the No. | ranking in the last 
game of the regular season. Then there 
was the 12-1 season (1982) in which Ne- 
braska’s only loss was by three points to 
eventual national champion Penn State. 
So very close. 

“T’m not obsessed,’ Osborne says. 
“Winning a national championship would 
be nice, but it’s not a matter of life and 
death?’ A curious choice of words: last 
February Osborne underwent heart- 
bypass surgery due to a condition 
brought on in part, he admits, by the 
stress of the job. Osborne is 48; Nebras- 
kans expect he will make one or two more 
lunges at the brass ring so often smudged 
by his fingertips. But with only four start- 
ers returning to this year’s team, the 
challenge in 1985 may prove to be the 
most difficult one he’s ever had. 

“Tf he’s ever going to win a national 
championship he’s going to have to do 
it in the next couple of years,’ says 
Hubert Monsky, president of the Nebras- 
ka Football Hall of Fame and a letterman 
on the 1939 team. “He won’t go beyond 
that—it’s just too much ofa strain on any 
human being.” 


the prairie, a lack of surprise and a 
starkness described by Nebraska poet 
Herbert Bates as the “drift of the sullen 
dust,” that gives rise to the character of 
Nebraskans. It has been written that the 
harsh and circumscribed existence em- 
phasizes in Nebraskans their own great 
desires. Osborne, who grew up in Hast- 
ings, just over 100 miles from Lincoln, 
may be the quintessential Nebraskan. 
Bob Devaney, Osborne’s beloved pred- 
ecessor as coach and the university’s cur- 
rent athletic director, said he hand-picked 
Osborne for the job in 1973 “because he 
is a middle of the road type of guy who 
wasn’t likely to get us into trouble.” 
Devaney was correct—the program under 
Osborne has been virtually spotless, a 
paragon of integrity. “Squeaky clean,” as 
former Missouri coach Warren Powers de- 
scribes it. 
The puckish Devaney, a Michigan na- 
tive, is not perceived by Nebraskans as 


Te is a Monotone in the vastness of 
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a 


Toe to toe, Switzer (left) 
has Osborne's number, 9-4. 


a “middle of the road” guy, rather as a 
bon vivant who would as soon fiddle as 
bring in the harvest. “Devaney is the type 
of guy who, if he’s at a cocktail party with 
200 people, all 200 will go home feeling 
like he’s their friend,’ says one influen- 
tial alumnus. “And he’d have had a drink 
with all 200.” Osborne, who once con- 
templated entering the Methodist minis- 
try, does not drink, smoke or swear. 

Nebraska football has long been a pre- 
occupation in the state, as noted in a 1939 
Federal Writers’ Project guide: “Broad- 
casts of games are picked up in almost 
every store and gas station from Omaha 
to the western border; farmers sometimes 
neglect the cornhusking in the afternoon 
to hear the game over the radio.” Today, 
college football’s most cliched statistic is 
that the 76,000 fans populating Memori- 
al Stadium on game day constitute Ne- 
braska’s third-largest city. 

It was Devaney who took over a down- 
trodden program in 1962 and graced 
Nebraska fans with their finest moments, 
national championships in 1970 and 
1971, the latter team (of Johnny Rodgers, 
Rich Glover and Willie Harper) con- 
sidered one of the best ever. Under 
Devaney the highs were very high and the 


lows were two nonbowl 6-4 seasons. 

It is only in the context of Devaney’s 
legend-making and his legacy of height- 
ened expectations that Osborne could be 
viewed even remotely as less than a total 
success. But because of that legacy and 
Osborne’s big-game misfortunes (his 
record against Oklahoma, always the big 
game of the season, is 4-9), chat is the 
unspoken feeling in Nebraska. 

“Tt’s a totally unrealistic approach, but 
nonetheless it’s there,’ says Woody Var- 
ner, chairman of the board of the Univer- 
sity Foundation and former president of 
the university. “The two national cham- 
pionships have become the contemporary 
measuring stick.” 

In the mid-Seventies, after five con- 
secutive losses to Oklahoma, Osborne 
heard enough grumbling to look into a 
job at Colorado. He is still sensitive to 
criticism. “I don’t think there’s a whole 
lot of patience here,” he says. “One bad 
year and people would just as soon see 
you on your way.’ 

Yet evidence suggests that Nebraskans 
have no intention of turning Osborne 
out. The public has regularly given 
Osborne a 60-70 percent favorable rating 
in newspaper polls. After the 1981 sea- 
son—and a loss to Clemson in the Orange 
Bowl—alumni raised $115,000 in bonus 
money for Osborne and his staff. Alum- 
ni enthusiasm is unprecedented: The 
Directors Club, formed in 1983, exacted 
a $50,000 pledge from its 25 members, 
even though the athletic department 
could not guarantee season tickets. The 
200 members of Husker Award are not 
guaranteed tickets or preferred parking— 
for their $2,000 annual contributions. It 
goes without saying that the 2,000 
members of the Touchdown Club are not 
guaranteed even a smile—though they 
may get one—from Osborne for their $200 
yearly. There is also a Beef Club, which 
contributes meat to the training table, and 
a Wheels Club, which provides cars to 
60 employees of the athletic department. 

Nebraskans are virtually falling over 
one another to help Osborne climb the 
last mile. In fact, some feel that Osborne’s 
security is almost impregnable, and 
possibly unique in college football. This 
has less to do with his contract than with 
his persona, which has taken the best 
parts of Jack Armstrong (All-American 
Boy) and Mr. Clean. In Nebraska, where 
fans stand and applaud the visiting team 
as it leaves the Memorial Stadium field, 
fair play—or at least the appearance of fair 
play—is valued above all else. 

“A lot of the major supporters wouldn’t 
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1 | “Pro football is like nu- 
clear warfare. There are no 
winners, only survivors.” 
Who said it? 

a. Dick Butkus 

b. Frank Gifford 

c. Howard Cosell 

d. Bubba Smith 


ey Match the head coach 
with his real first name. 

. Kay Stephenson 

. Bill Parcells 

. Bum Phillips 

. Forrest Gregg 


Duane 
Oail 

. George 
. Alvis 


Pete Rozelle once served 
as the general manager of an 
NFL team. Name it. 


4 | Three colleges have had 
players win the Heisman 
Trophy in consecutive years. 
Which school is not one of 
the three? 

a. Yale 

b. Army 

c. Notre Dame 

d. Ohio State 


S| Last season against the 
Houston Oilers, Eric Dicker- 
son shattered O.J. Simpson's 
single-season rushing mark 
of 2,003 yards. Against which 
team did Simpson set his 
mark? 

a. Oilers 

b. Lions 

c. Jets 

d. Bears 


6 | Match the team with its 
first home stadium. 

. Oilers 

. Bengals 

. Chiefs 

. Broncos 


. Nippert Stadium 

. Cotton Bowl 

. Bears Stadium 

. Jeppesen Stadium 
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Last season only one NFL 
team failed to win a game 
against any of the teams in its 
own division. Which team 
was it? 

a. Bills 

b. Falcons 

c. Chargers 

d. Saints 


3 | Who was the first NFL 
quarterback to wear glasses 
in a game? 


9 | When the Chicago Bears 
squeaked past the Washing- 
ton Redskins, 73-0, to win 
the 1940 NFL championship, 
who were the opposing 
quarterbacks? 


10) Which famous boxer re- 
plied “Tim-m-ber!” when he 
was asked to predict Too Tall 
Jones’ future as a pugilist? 


| An active NFL player still 
holds the NCAA Division I-AA 
record for yards gained in a 
season (4,157). Name him. 


In 1960 a college team 
became the first to go from a 
losing season to the national 
championship in only one 
year. Which team was it? 

a. Minnesota 
b. Purdue 

c. Wisconsin 
d. Ohio State 


Name the first running 
backs to each rush for 1,000 
yards in a season for the 
same team. 


14] Which Super Bowl quar- 
terback set a record for futil- 
ity by having 7 of his 41 pass 
attempts intercepted? 

a. Fran Tarkenton 

b, Joe Theismann 

c. Craig Morton 

d. Vince Ferragamo 


Which team set an NFL 
record for modern-era expan- 
sion franchises by appearing 
in the playoffs in only its 
third season? 

a. Seahawks 

b. Bengals 

c. Vikings 

d. Dolphins 


16) Which quarterback never 
led the AFL in passing? 

a. Joe Namath 

b. Len Dawson 

c. John Hadl 

d. Daryle Lamonica 


Which famous coach was 
once described as looking 
like “a refugee from a steam 
iron’? 


18 Name the all-time leading 
rusher for each of the follow- 
ing teams. 

a. Vikings 

b. Giants 

c. Chargers 

d. Broncos 


19] Which former Super Bowl 
receiver holds the distinction 
of being the only player in 
NCAA history to average at 
least 10 receptions per game 
during his entire college 
career? 

a. Lynn Swann 

b. Howard Twilley 

c. Paul Warfield 

d. Max McGee 


444) Match the team with the 
category in which it led Divi- 
sion I-A schools in 1984. 

a. Brigham Young 

b. Army 

c. Texas Tech 

d. Oklahoma 


1. Run defense 
2. Pass defense 
3. Passing 
4. Rushing 


zal Match the team with its 
first head coach. 

a. Broncos 

b. Colts 

c. Saints 

d. Dolphins 

1. Keith Molesworth 

2. Tom Fears 

3. Frank Filchock 

4. George Wilson 


PAUL WARFIELD 
(TOP); BUM 
PHILLIPS (MIDDLE); 
SAMMY 

BAUGH (BOTTOM) 


BS ate ~ of 
EMLEN TUNNELL 
(TOP); LYLE 
ALZADO (MIDDLE); 
_ BERNIE 
KOSAR (BOTTOM) 
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“4 The NFL record for 
rushing yardage in one 
season by a quarterback is 
968. Who holds the record 
and for which team did he 
play? 
Emlen Tunnell holds a 
certain Hall of Fame distinc- 
tion. What is it? 


“Football is a game in 
which you can feel a clean 
hatred for your opponent.” 
Who said it? 

a. Moammar Khadafi 

b. Ronald Reagan 

c. Genghis Khan 

d. Vince Lombardi 


Three running backs 
rushed for over 200 yards in, 
a game last season. Which of 
the following runners did not? 
a. Walter Payton 

b. Gerald Riggs 

c. Eric Dickerson 

d. Greg Bell 


su) The Raiders have had 
three different coaches guide 
them to Super Bowl ap- 
pearances. Name them. 


When Giants quarterback 
Joe Pisarcik committed “The 
Fumble” with less than a 
minute remaining in a game 
against the Eagles in 1978, 
who was the player who 
recovered the ball and scored 
Philadelphia's winning TD? 


—— ; 


= In the Marx Brothers’ 
classic, Horsefeathers, what 
were the names of the two 
football players who were 
recruited from a speakeasy to 
play in the big game between 
Darwin and Huxley? 


“One of the reasons | like 
football is that I can do things 
for which I'd be arrested if I 
did them on the street.’ Who 
said it? 

a. Ted Hendricks 

b. Lyle Alzado 

c. Ray Nitschke 

d. Mike Curtis 


st) The NFL record for most 
consecutive regular-season 
victories is 17. Name the 
team that owns the record. 


The Minnesota Vikings 
are one of five NFL teams 
that have lost every Super 
Bow! in which they've ap- 
peared. Name the other four. 


The first NFL player to 
rush for 1,000 yards in a 
season did so in 1934. Name 
him. 


<< Match the current NFL 
team with the nickname it 
once held. 

a. Lions 

b. Bears 

c. Steelers 

d. Eagles 


1. Yellowjackets 
2. Pirates 

3. Spartans 

4. Staleys 


The first AFL champion- 
ship game was held January 
1, 1961. Name the two teams 
and the site at which the 
game was played. 


Mark Gastineau led the 
NFL in sacks last season with 
22. Who led the NFC? 


In 1984 Doug Flutie led 
all Division I-A quarterbacks 
with a 152.9 passer rating. 
Who was the leader in TD 
passes, with 33? 

a. Doug Flutie 

b. Robbie Bosco 

c. Bernie Kosar 

d. Randall Cunningham 


Match the former grid- 
iron star with the celebrity he 
married. 

a. Terry Bradshaw 

b. Bob Waterfield 

c. Glenn Davis 

d. Lance Rentzel 


1. Jane Russell 

2. Terry Moore 

3. Joey Heatherton 
4. Jo Jo Starbuck 


Who caught Roger Stau- 
bach’s famous “Hail Mary” 
pass versus the Minnesota 
Vikings in 1975? 


tA Match the World Football 
League city with its team’s 
name, 

a. Birmingham 

b. Jacksonville 

c. San Antonio 

d. Portland 


1. Express 
2. Thunder 
3. Vulcans 
4. Wings 


“Most coaches study the 


films when they lose. | study 
them when we win—to see if 
I can figure out what I did 
right.” Who said it? 

a. Bum Phillips 

b. Bear Bryant 

c. Bud Grant 

d. Lou Holtz 


The first Monday Night 
Football game was played in 
1970. Name the two teams. 


FA which team was the first 
in Super Bowl history to pre- 
vent its opponent from scoring 
a touchdown in the game? 

a. Dolphins 

b. Steelers 

c. Raiders 

d. Cowboys 


ae An active NFL lineman 
holds the distinction of being 
the only player to win the 
Outland Trophy in con- 
secutive years. Name him. 


wat Who was the last Heis- 
man Trophy winner to play a 
position other than quarter- 
back or halfback? 


sil Each of the last three Heis- 
man Trophy winners have 
signed with a USFL team. 
Name the last to sign with 
the NFL. 


sid What was the name of the 
World Football League's 
championship game? 


Garo Yepremian’s famous 
flubbed pass in Super Bowl 
VIJ was the result of a blocked 
field-goal attempt. Name the 
Redskins’ player who blocked 
the kick. 


Bear Bryant heads the all- 
time college coaches list with 
323 victories. Who ranks sec- 
ond, with 314? 

a. Pop Warner 

b. Knute Rockne 

c. Woody Hayes 

d. Amos Alonzo Stagg 


49 Match the school with the 
bowl! game it has the distinc- 
tion of being the first to win. 
a. Bucknell 

b. TCU 

c. Tulane 

d. Michigan 

1. Rose Bowl 

2. Sugar Bowl 

3. Cotton Bowl 

4. Orange Bowl 


Which of the following 
was not the actual name of a 
college bowl game? 

a. Grape Bowl 

b. Salad Bowl 

c. Oil Bowl 

d. Soup Bowl 


a} Name the first team to win 
a championship game in each 
of the following leagues. 

a. NFL 
b. AFL 
c. WFL 
d. USFL 


4 An active NFL coach holds 
the distinction of being 1 of 
the 10 players who passed for 
more than 400 yards in an AFL 
game. Name him. 


Who was the first line- 
man to win the NFL’s MVP 
award? 


Bear Bryant coached at 

four different schools during 
his college career. Which of 

the following was not one of 
the four? 

a. Maryland 

b. Kentucky 

c. Texas A&M 

d. Louisiana State 


The last time a college 
team was named consensus 
national champion in con- 
secutive years was in 
1955-56. Name the team. 


In the movie Brian's Song, 
the part of Bears running 
back Brian Piccolo was 
played by James Caan. Who 
played the part of Gale 
Sayers? 


Tom Landry is the only 
coach the Dallas Cowboys 
have ever had. Name the four 
NFL teams that have had 
three or fewer coaches in 
their history. 


al The first coach the New 
York Jets ever had is a Hall- 
of-Famer. Name him. 


stl Two teams hold the 
dubious distinction of having 
failed to win a game in their 
first NFL seasons. Name 
them. 
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Florida State’s Greg Allen 
owns the NCAA Division I-A 
record for yards gained in 
one game by a freshman 
(417). Who holds the single- 
season freshman record 
(1,805)? 

a. Tony Dorsett 

b. Keith Byars 

c. Herschel Walker 

d. Greg Allen 


In 1984 seven of the eight 
top scorers in Division I-A 
football were juniors. Who 
was the only senior? 

a. Al Toon 

b. Jerry Rice 

c. Bobby Raymond 

d. Lorenzo Hampton 


Three NFL stars have had 
their uniform numbers re- 
tired by the University of 
Pittsburgh. Name them. 


Match the player with his 
middle name. 

a. Walter Abercrombie 

b. Joe Ferguson 

c. Mark Moseley 

d. Wesley Walker 


1. DeWayne 
2. Augustus 
3. Darcel 
4. Carlton 


HERSCHEL WALKER 
(TOP); JOE 
FERGUSON (MIDDLE); 
WESLEY 

WALKER (BOTTOM) 
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se) The best fourth-quarter 
team in the NFL last year 
poured across 14] points in the 
final period. Name the team. 


&} The New Orleans Saints 

are still looking for their first 
winning season. Which team 
has had only 2 in the last 15 

years? 

a. Packers 

b. Giants 

c. Jets 

d. Bills 


Only two teams have won 
fewer than 10 games during 
the season in which they won 
the Super Bowl. Name the 
two teams. 


Name the first player to 
rush for 1,000 yards in a 
season for each of the follow- 
ing teams. 

a. Cardinals 

b. Raiders 

c. 49ers 

d. Patriots 


68 Who was the first NFL 
quarterback to pass for 400 
yards in a game? 

a. Sammy Baugh 

b. Sid Luckman 

c. Norm Van Brocklin 

d. Otto Graham 


. A> 


ALI HAJI-SHEIKH 


(T 0 P); 
FRAN TARKENTON 
(MIDDLE); 


PAT LEAHY (BOTTOM) 


169 During the 1943 season, 
the Philadelphia Eagles and 
the Pittsburgh Steelers were 
combined to form one team. 
What name did the team use? 


4) “Does a team have to be 
emotional to win? Well, I've 
always said nobody is more 
emotional than my wife, and 
she can't play football worth 
a damn.” Who said it? 

a. John McKay 

b. Tom Landry 

c. Bill Walsh 

d. Bud Grant 


5) Who was the last non- 
senior to win the Heisman 
Trophy? 


US The Raiders are one of six 
NFL clubs with an official 
team color scheme that con- 
sists of only two colors (silver 
and black). Name the other 
five two-color teams. 


An active NFL placekicker 
holds the NCAA record for 
highest career extra-point 
percentage (99.3). Which 
booter is it? 

a. Pat Leahy 

b. Ali Haji-Sheikh 

c. Uwe von Schamann 

d. Ray Wersching 


ZI atch the college team 
with its home stadium. 

a. Auburn 

b. Clemson 

c. Penn State 

d. Duke 


1. Memorial 

2. Wallace Wade 
3. Jordan-Hare 
4. Beaver 


What do O.J. Simpson's 
initials stand for? 


4 What do Y.A. Tittle’s 
initials stand for? 


Which of the following is 
not the name of a former NFL 
team? 

a. N.Y. Yankees 

b. Brooklyn Dodgers 

c. Boston Braves 

d. Chicago Cubs 


Match the Super Bow! 
player with the allegations 
that surrounded him just be- 
fore game time. 


a. Len Dawson 

b. Terry Bradshaw 
c. Max McGee 

d. Craig Morton 


1. Drinking 

2. Tax evasion 
3. Gambling 
4. Low 1.Q. 


A The oldest active NFL 
coach is 62. Name him. 


80 | Who scored the first 
Super Bow! touchdown? 


81 | The first safety in Super 
Bowl history was recorded 
when Viking Fran Tarkenton 
was dumped in the end zone 
by a Steeler during the sec- 
ond quarter of Super Bowl 
IX. Who was the Steelers’ 
tackler? 


Match the college with its 
team’s nickname. 

a. Arkansas Tech 

b. Amherst 

c. Akron 

d. Tufts 


1. Jumbos 

2. Zips 

3. Wonder Boys 
4. Lord Jeffs 


Vince Lombardi, Tom 
Landry and Allie Sherman 
were once assistant coaches 
under the same man. Name 
him. 


Which of the following 
was actually the name of a 
WEL team? 

a. Boiler 

b. Fryer 

c. Steamer 

d. Griller 


Which NFL team’s line- 
backing corps was once 
known as “The Crunch 
Bunch”? 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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86 Match the player with his 
real first name. 

a. Deacon Jones 

b. Bubba Smith 

c. Red Grange 

d. Curly Lambeau 


1. Charles 
2. Harold 
3. Earl 

4. David 


In the most lopsided 
game in college football 
history, Georgia Tech edged 
its opponent, 222-0. Which of 
the following teams was the 
loser? 
a. Northwestern 
b. Cumberland 
c. Rice 
d. John Jay College 

of Criminal Justice 


Who was the first Heis- 
man Trophy winner to start 
in a Super Bowl? 


89 Only one player who was 
coached by Bear Bryant ever 
won the Heisman Trophy. 
Name him. 


90 | Joe Namath’s favorite 
target in Super Bow! III was a 
receiver who snared 8 passes 
for 133 yards that afternoon. 
Name him. 


91 Match the NFL head coach 
with his place of birth. 

a. Bill Walsh 

b. John Robinson 

c. Don Coryell 

d. Chuck Noll 


1. Chicago 

2. Los Angeles 
3. Seattle 

4. Cleveland 


92 | Match the team with its 
first-ever college draft pick. 
a. Seahawks 

b. Falcons 

c. Dolphins 

d. Saints 


1. Steve Niehaus 

2. Les Kelley 

3. Tommy Nobis 

4. Jim Grabowski 


When battered Vikings 
quarterback Joe Kapp left the 
field in Super Bowl IV, he was 
replaced by a dentist. Name 
him. 


94 Match the Hall-of-Famer 
with the college he attended. 
a. Sammy Baugh 

b. George Blanda 

c. Frank Gifford 

d. John Unitas 


1. USC 
2. TCU 
3. Louisville 
4: Kentucky 


What was Bronko Nagur- 
ski's real first name? 


96 | The official NFL fact book 
cites the genesis of pro foot- 
ball as a college soccer foot- 
ball game between two New 
Jersey universities in 1869. 
Name the two schools. 


During Super Bow! VI, 
the Miami Dolphins ran a 
play that was suggested by 
President Nixon. What was 
the result? 

a. A huge loss 

b. No gain 

c. An incompletion 

d. An interception 


98 What is Bo Schembech- 
ler’s real first name? 

a. Beauregard 

b. John 

c. Ulyssees 

d. Glenn 


99 | Who was the first coach 
to lose two Super Bowls? 


09} “I don't mind starting a 
season with unknowns. I just 
don't like finishing a season 
with a bunch of them.” Who 
said it? 

a. Don Shula 

b. John McKay 

c. LaVell Edwards 

d. Lou Holtz 


ANSWERS 


I—b. 2—a-3, b-1, c-2, d-4. 3—L.A. Rams, 4—c. 5—c. 
6—a-4, b-1, c-2, d-3. 7—c. 8—Bob Griese. 9—Sid Luckman 
and Sammy Baugh. 10—Muhammad Ali. 11—Neil Lomax. 
12—a. 13—lary Csonka and Mercury Morris 14—c. 15—b. 
16—a. 17—Bear Bryant. 18—a-Chuck Foreman, b-Alex 
Webster, c-Paul Lowe, d-Floyd Little. 19—b. 20—a-3, b-4, 
c-2, d-], 2|—a-3, b-1, c-2, d-4. 22—Bobby Douglass, Bears. 
23-—The first black inductee, 24—b. 25—a. 26—John 
Rauch, John Madden, Tom Flores. 27—Herman Edwards. 
28—Mullen and McCarty. 29—d. 30—Chicago Bears. 
31—Eagles, Rams, Broncos, Bengals. 32—Beattie Feathers. 
33—a-3, b-4, c-2, d-], 34—Oilers vs. Chargers at Jeppesen 
Stadium, Houston. 35—Richard Dent. 36—b. 37—a-4, b-1, 
c-2, d-3. 38—Drew Pearson, 39—a-3, b-I, c-4, d-2. 40—b. 
4\—Jets vs. Browns. 42—d, 43—Dave Rimington. 44— 
Johnny Rodgers. 45—Marcus Allen. 46—The World Bowl. 


47—Bill Brundige. 48—d. 49—a-4, b-3, c-2, d-1. 50—d. 
5l—a-Chicago Bears, b-Houston Oilers, c-Birmingham 
Americans, d-Michigan Panthers. 52—Tom Flores. 53— 
Alan Page. 54—d, 55—Oklahoma. 56—Billy Dee Wil- 
liams. 57—Dolphins, Vikings, Buccaneers, Seahawks. 
58—Sammy Baugh. 59—Cowboys and Buccaneers. 60—c. 
61—c, 62—Hugh Green, Tony Dorsett, Dan Marino. 63— 
a-2, b-4, c-l, d-3. 64—49ers. 65—c, 66—Redskins and 
Packers. 67—a-John David Crow, b-Clem Daniels, cJoe 
Perry, d-Jim Nance, 68—b. 69—The Steagles. 70—a. 7I— 
Herschel Walker. 72—Jets, Steelers, Lions, 49ers, Redskins. 
73—c 74—2-3, b-1, c-4, d-2. 75—Orenthal James. 76—Yel- 
berton Abraham. 77—d. 78—a-3, b-4, c-1, d-2. 79—Bum 
Phillips. 80—Max McGee. 8I—Dwight White, 82—a-3, b-4, 
c-2, d-l. 83—Jim lee Howell. 84—c. 85—New York Giants. 
86—a-4, b-l, c-2, d-3. 87—b. 88—Mike Garrett. 89—John 
David Crow. 90—George Saver. 971—a-2, b-1, c-3, d-4. 
92—a-l, b-3, c-4, d-2. 93—Gary Cuozzo. 94—a-2, b-4, 
cl, d-3. 95—Bronislaw. 96—Rutgers and Princeton. 97—c. 
98—d. 99—Don Shula. 100—d. 
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s there another dark cloud 
hanging over powerful Ne- 
braska? Not only has the 
coach been saddled with 
the “hasn’t-won-a-national- 
championship” label, but 
there’s also evidence that 
Huskers players don’t make 
good pros. For every John Dut- . 
ton, Andra Franklin or Roger 
Craig who makes it, there’s a 
Jarvis Redwine, I.M. Hipp, 
Johnny Rodgers (Heisman 
Trophy) or Rich Glover (Out- 
land Trophy) who disappoints. 
Theorizing on this question 
can bea risky business. Herein 
we get risky: 
1. THE BURNT CORNHUSKER 
THEORY. Critics say too much 
weight training and the overall 
intensive Nebraska program 
take their toll. Although former 
players don’t buy the weightlift- =—aZ_ 
ing idea, John Dutton does agree there is mental strain: “A friend I 
played with at Nebraska [Daryl White] was a very good football player. 
He got into the pros and just didn’t want to do it anymore. He’d 
gone all-year-round for five years at Nebraska and he just got burned 
out. He still liked football, but he didn’t want to play anymore.” 
2. THE BACKYARD TALENT THEORY. Until as recently as five or 
six years ago Nebraska’s recruiting lagged far behind other big 
schools. Many players were walk-ons. Many harbored no NFL as- 


Irving Fryar of the Pats 


Osborne continued 


is the next ex-Husker on the line. 


pirations. Few had genuine star potential. 

“When I was playing, I don’t think we ever had that 
quality of athlete,” says Greg Jorgensen, a 6-2, 245-pound 
guard who went to the Giants’ minicamp for three days 
in 1977, before deciding to become a farmer: “I didn’t want 
to play that bad I guess. Not bad enough to go into an NFL 
training camp and bust my butt.” 

3. THE RUN, RUN, RUN THEORY, PART !. The Cornhuskers 
keep the ball on the ground 80 percent of the time. NFL 
teams do not. “One problem our kids have when they first 
get into the pros is the pass-blocking,” concedes a Nebraska 
spokesman. That may have slowed the progress of horses 
like the Bengals’ Dave Rimington and the Oilers’ Dean 
Steinkuhler. 

4. THE RUN, RUN, RUN THEORY, PART If. Nebraska’s I- 
formation breeds pass receivers who are inexperienced at 
reading defenses, and backs who run or block but rarely 
both. “It’s different; everyone’s got to make the adjust- 
ment,’ says ex-Husker Tim Smith, referring to the split- 
back, pro set offense. Smith, now a sixth-year wide receiver 
with the Oilers, has made the adjustment with 152 catch- 
es and 2,317 yards over the past two years. 

5. THE ALL-FOR-ONE THEORY. Tom Osborne isa passionate 
believer in teamwork. Every player has a role and often 
it requires him to sublimate certain skills. “Nebraska is 
such a machine that a player doesn’t have to do that much 
to be a certain part of that machine,’ says Jamie Williams, 
a tight end with the Oilers who was drafted—and cut—by 
the Giants in 1983. 

In his customary gentlemanly fashion, Osborne admits 
to not feeling snakebitten, although at times he is puzzled 
by Cornhuskers careers that fizzle. He thought Jeff Kinney would 
tear up the NFL. Same for Redwine and “probably” Hipp. But there 
is no brooding over what went wrong. 

“T guess in a way we take it as a kind of backhand compliment,” 
he says. “‘We’ve had so many players who have been good college 
players. Maybe they haven’t made it as well in pro ball, but we feel 
we've done a good job of getting the most out of them in college. 
We’re pleased with that.” —Tom Dunkel 


be involved if they didn’t believe in the 
character of the program, not just in win- 
ning games,’ says Irving Veitzer, an 
Omaha businessman and a former presi- 
dent of the Touchdown Club. “Tom is 
as pure as Ivory Snow.’ 


ow does one become as pure as 
ff Ivory Snow? Or at least known that 
way? 

“Tom works a great deal on promoting 
that image,’ says Warren Powers, who 
once was an assistant alongside Osborne 
on Devaney’s staff. ““That’s a big part of 
the recruiting pitch, that it’s not the kind 
of program that casts shadows, that play- 
ers get a fair shake there. There isn’t a 
lot to sell kids on in Lincoln, so Tom sells 
himself?’ 

Osborne’s active involvement in the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes—he is 
an offseason Sunday school teacher— 
enables him to project an image of in- 
tegrity, according to Prentice Gautt, 
associate commissioner of the Big Eight 


and also an FCA member. 

“He has been quoted many times in 
terms of his own beliefs, which certainly 
have a Christian fervor,’ says Gautt. “We 
all have flaws, but it seems he accentuates 
those positive things about himself. At 
least that’s what the public sees.” 

When recruits look at Osborne, they 
see a red-haired Huckleberry Finn grown 
to manhood. They are told of a program 
that has produced the most academic all- 
Americans, and graduates an average of 
86 percent of its players who finish their 
eligibility. Usually, they and their parents 
are visited by Osborne. 

“He came to my house in New Jersey 
and ate my mother’s cookies and drank 
her lemonade,’ recalls Fryar, now with 
the New England Patriots. “The other 
coaches took me out to their place.” 

An alumnus tells the story of one blue- 
chip recruit who narrowed his choices to 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. Osborne asked 
the recruit what he intended for an aca- 
demic major. “Petroleum engineering,” 


he was told. Shortly thereafter, academic 
advisor Ursula Walsh, with Osborne’s 
approval, steered running back Spencer 
Tillman toward Oklahoma because it has 
a better petroleum engineering program. 

How does one get to appear as pure as 
Ivory Snow? By wearing one’s morals on 
one’s unsoiled sleeve. 

““My coaches operate under the under- 
standing that if they did anything illegal 
they would be gone,’ says Osborne. “And 
that goes for myself, too. I would resign 
before anybody had to fire me.” 

Osborne acts surely and swiftly when 
his reputation is at stake. Last December 
a former USC player, Booker Brown, 
claimed that he was offered money and 
provided female companionship when re- 
cruited by Osborne in 1972. Needless to 
say, Brown’s claim caused a furor as 
Nebraska was in New Orleans preparing 
for the Sugar Bowl. Osborne’s angry 
reaction was to take a polygraph test, even 
though advised against it by university 
lawyers. Although the test supported 
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Osborne, the incident touched off chest 
pains that resulted in heart surgery. 

“He'll do anything ifhe feels our pro- 
gram is jeopardized in any way,” says 
assistant coach John Melton. 

The Boy Scout Handbook is not given 
to players, but it might as well be. Ne- 
braska. players are expected to help old 
ladies and children cross the field, except 
possibly during kickoff returns. 

“T don’t feel there are a lot of healthy 
role models for young people today,” says 
Osborne. “It makes you fearful as a par- 
ent. We try to talk to our players and tell 
them that they should provide a positive 
image. Some don’t measure up as well as 
others, but we hope they’re at least aware,” 

Osborne is too “businesslike” to be close 
to his players, according to Fryar. 

“He’s not popular, but he’s respected,” 
says Fryar. “If you did something wrong 
you wouldn’t want Tom to find out. He 
enforced the rules. If he knew guys were 
into drugs, they’d be off the team, no 
questions asked. If you were late for prac- 
tice, you ran, regardless of who you were.” 

Big Eight coaches, one of whom de- 
scribed Osborne as “very businesslike,” 
don’t swallow whole his sanitary image. 

“Tm a great believer that nobody’s per- 
fect,’ says Kansas State coach Jim Dickey. 
“The last perfect person was nailed to the 
cross. We all have faults—some people’s 
faults are more visible. Tom does an out- 
standing job of projecting a fair image”’ 

Osborne, on the other hand, claims that 
he doesn’t “mean to portray a Sunday 
school image.” 

“Anytime you’ve been fairly successful 
there’s a lot of suspicion,” he says. “But 
I think anybody who came in here and 
spent a fair amount of time talking with 
people would consider us a fairly whole- 
some program. I would hope they would,” 


sborne may be the only coach in 
the country to hold a PhD in educa- 
tional psychology, which eminently 
qualifies him to motivate football players. 
He is capable of saying, “A team prepared 
on the idea of hating an opponent can 
quickly become a fearful team. Physio- 
logically, in pulse rate and skin response, 
there is practically no difference between 


‘the emotions of hatred and fear?’ 


Given Osborne’s background, Nebras- 
kans wonder why the Cornhuskers tend 
to appear flat for big games. The flatness 
is an illusion. What they are seeing is a 
one-note team confronting opponents 
who have attained a higher emotional 
pitch. The one note is Osborne’s note. 

“Emotionalism plays a tremendous 


part in college football,’ says Hubert 
Monsky, an outspoken critic of Osborne’s. 
“T feel there should have been a little 
more emotionalism involved in some of 
the bigger games where he stubbed _his 
toe.’ 

“We stress consistency,” counters Os- 
borne. “A team that has had a steady 
methodical emotional buildup starting on 
Monday is much better off than one you 
try to get fired up a half hour before you 
go on the field.” 

Predictability may be one consequence 
of consistency. Osborne’s offensive 
schemes are predictable, despite occa- 
sional trick plays, according to Oklahoma 
coach Barry Switzer. 

“He may give the illusion of being a 
passing team, or a wide-open team, 
because you remember the big plays,’ 
Switzer says. “But it’s the tailback- 
counter and pitch-sweep and fullback- 
trap that he runs over and over. We can 
make Nebraska run the play we want by 
the way we line up—which doesn’t mean 
we can stop it.” 

But in an impassioned Oklahoma goal- 
line stand in last year’s game, which 
swung the game to the Sooners and 
knocked Nebraska out of the No. | spot 
in the polls, Switzer’s players were un- 
canny in anticipating two rushes from the 
one-yard line. True to character, Osborne 
took the fall. “It didn’t work out to be 
a very good call,” he said of the fourth- 
down pitch to the tailback. 


sborne describes his job, perhaps 

the most scrutinized in the state, 

as being “in a goldfish bowl?’ As 
head goldfish, he escapes the glare by go- 
ing fishing—to the Great Lakes, Alaska, 
anywhere there isn’t a sports page to read 
in the morning. When Osborne bought 
property outside of Lincoln, he imme- 
diately had a trout pond put in, accord- 
ing to Melton. 

“We kid Tom a lot—he thinks he’s a 
great fisherman,” says Melton. “And like 
in everything else he is good. He'll sit and 
watch a line for two hours.” 

Mounted on a wall in Osborne’s office 
is a 3]-pound Chinook salmon caught 
near Green Bay, Wisconsin. “He put up 
a 30-40 minute fight,’ says Osborne. 

The ones that got away didn’t neces- 
sarily swim. The biggest fish—the na- 
tional championship—has been eluding 
Osborne for 13 years. But the fisherman 
is patient. * 


Steve Maraniz is a former Nebraskan now 
writing for the Boston Globe. 
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he season is just beginning, but for 

Joe Montana, 1985 has already been 

a bear. First, Montana wins his sec- 

ond Super Bow! and is voted MVP 

for the second time. He moves on to 

Hawaii and the Pro Bowl where 
Mark Gastineau says aloha by leveling 
him with a vicious hit; then Montana and 
his fiancee, Jennifer Wallace, are sent 
scrambling from the beaches by fans try- 
ing to get up close and personal. 

After a brief trip back home to Los 
Angeles, Montana flies to Pittsburgh for 
a two-day Diet Pepsi commercial shoot 
with Dan Marino. Then, in late February 
Joe marries Jennifer and they are off on 
their honeymoon. 

They return to their new home over- 
looking the Pacific in Palos Verdes 
Estates, then head back East to visit their 
parents. Now there is a baby on the way. 
And another season. 

But first, let him gather his thoughts. 


How does it feel becoming a father for the first 
time? I like it. I’m excited about it. ’m 
a little nervous, because I’ve always been 
one who wanted to be the best at every- 
thing you can be. And it’s something 
new. We go shopping now and you get 
there and siart getting those pre-game-like 
jitters, because you want everything to be 
perfect, you want to do so well. You see 
the little things, the things you kind of 
picture on the baby. I don’t know; it gives 
you the chills. 

Jennifer is interested in staying in shape and 
it seems to have influenced you. Have you 
changed? She made things easy for me. 
Last season I was probably in the best 
shape I’d ever been in. I’ve never wor- 
ried about being injured, but she thinks 
about it. She tries to make me eat right. 
I was a junk-food junkie. I used to go five, 
six times a week. In the time that I’ve 
changed my diet I’ve tried to keep fat and 
carbohydrate levels low. I feel better. I feel 
stronger than ever, which isn’t real strong 
to begin with. 

Do you feel you've mastered your position? 
In a way, yeah. I think there still are a 
lot of things that I can do better. I wish 
we could get the deep game going a little 
better. I’m not confident about it, and 
when you are confident about it I think 
it shows differently in the balls that you 
throw. When I don’t see something all 
the time, I can’t tell the relationship of 
the wide receivers to the defensive backs. 
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MONTANA 
ON MONTANA 


We run deep plays in practice, 
but it’s different. I would love 
to see if we could get that go- 
ing better. But it’s tough. We 
have so much success with 
our short game that it’s hard 
to get away from it. 

Would you feel comfortable talk- 
ing to Coach Walsh about that? 
Let’s get something straight. 
It’s not that I always want to 
throw long. I just want to 
become more proficient at it so 
when I throw deep, the confi- 
dence is there. Right now, I 
don’t have the confidence my- 
self. Anytime you lack confi- 
dence in yourself it might not 
show to everyone, but I know 
it. When a deep-pass play is 
called it’s, “Oh, shit, I hope 
it’s not intercepted?’ That’s 
not a positive thought in ap- 
proaching a passing play. 

I try to react positively by 
projecting an upbeat feeling in 
the huddle. I want to project 
a feeling of confidence to the 
receiver who I think I’m going 
to end up throwing to, but in- 
side I’m tentative. This is one 
of my major problems—the 
way I perceive this part of my 
game. I need to prove it to my- 
self to show Bill I can do it. If 
I can show him that I can do 
it we will add another tremen- 
dous dimension to our offense. When I 
prove it to myself, he’ll pick up on it. 
Right now, it’s just not there. 

How has your relationship with Walsh been? 
It’s been good. It’s as good as any player- 
coach relationship can be. I think you get 
a little more personal with your position 
coach than you do with Bill or any head 
coach. Bill has to keep his distance be- 
cause he’s also the president. When it 
comes time to release somebody, he has 
to keep a clear mind and clear conscience. 
He can’t say, “Well, we’re kind of close, 
I'll keep him a little longer.’ You can’t 
do that, and he hasn’t done that. 

The Super Bowl focused a lot of attention on 
Bill Walsh’s habit of “scripting” the 49ers’ first 
20 or 25 plays. Was he doing that when you 
first came up? It has always been that way. 
It started out the first 10 or 15. Then it 
got to the point where the script kept get- 
ting larger. The first 25 basically are the 


On the fear of 

throwing long. On working 
for a genius. On 

dining out with Dan. When 
they make you 

a superstar, you just can't 


be an Average Joe. 


a =e 
by Bob Raissman 


top plays that he believes are going to 
work in a normal down-and-distance type 
progression, first through third down. 
Why? I think his thought is that it gives 
the guys the night before [the game] some- 
thing to look forward to if you’re going 
to get the ball. You don’t have to run 
down the field trying to guess. You know 
what the plays are going to be, unless 
there’s some crazy situation where you’re 
backed up or get the ball in close. 
Would you like to improvise more? They’re 
giving mea lot more freedom. I don’t like 
to get away from his game plan, because 
of all the time he takes in putting it 
together. He obviously has reasons for a 
lot of things. 

I would like to get more involved in the 
overall planning of strategy. I don’t know 
if that ever will come as long as I’m in 
this offense. I’m not complaining about 
the offense, because I love it, but there’s 


no time to develop strategy on my own 
in this system. 

Would you ever like to call all the plays? 
Times have changed for NFL quarter- 
backs. We’re there to execute. 

What can the 49ers do this year that you didn’t 
do in 1982, when the team had a disappoint- 
ing season after winning the Super Bowl? 
Well, I think the thing that happened to 
us the last time was the strike. There was 
anger among some players. If half the 
team wants to strike and the other half 
doesn’t, there is going to be bad blood. 
It didn’t make things easy every time you 
got together. One of the keys to winning 
is making sure relationships don’t change. 
This time around we had a completely 
different minicamp. There are a few guys 
who probably tried to renegotiate, but 
when we got together everything seemed 
pretty much the same. 

So the 49ers will repeat, right? We'd love 


to. The chances—when you 
look at the last few years—are 
slim. But I think we’re as good 
as anybody else in the league, 
and our chances are as good 
as anyone’s. If we don’t get 
overconfident—which is going 
to be tough because our sched- 
ule is amazing—we have a 
good chance. 
Can the 49ers play better than 
they played in the Super Bowl? 
I'd say our offense played as 
well as we ever could have as 
a unit. I don’t know why we 
played so well. Maybe it was 
just the fact that we had a lot 
to prove. 
You mean all the talk about Dan 
Marino and the Miami offense? 
Yeah, for two weeks, not even 
two weeks, the whole season. 
So I think that was a lot of our 
motivation. 
Did you feel for Marino after the 
game? I definitely felt sym- 
pathy for him. I know what it 
feels like to be in that position, 
and it’s not fun. Especially in 
a game of that magnitude. The 
toughest thing about it is that 
he had a great season. He 
comes up and he has a bad 
game and loses the Super Bowl 
and all of a sudden people are 
labeling him a loser, and he 
isn’t. Sometimes it happens in 
your own mind, it happens right away. 
“T lost! God!” There’s nothing like los- 
ing. Even though you’ve made it that far 
you didn’t get where you wanted to go. 
You’ve fallen short. 
Did that cause any particular flashbacks for 
you? Of course, there was that Redskins 
game [a 24-21 loss in the January *84 
NFC championship playoff], a game that 
I never really got out of my system. I 
couldn’t watch the Super Bow! that year. 
The toughest loss, the worst I’ve ever 
felt after a game, was our [Notre Dame’s] 
27-25 loss to USC in 1978. We came from 
so far back almost to win. Over and over 
after the game one thought kept going 
through my mind: I was 3 for 15 in the 
first half. My God, we came so close. If 
I had just played better. Why didn’t I play 
better in the first half? I don’t know if 
Dan thinks like me. If he does, the loss 
will stay with him. But it won’t just haunt 


Dan, it will haunt the entire Dolphins 
team. If they go all the way and win it 
this year, they’ll love the victory but in 
the back of their minds they'll be kick- 
ing themselves for the way they played 
against us. 

How well do you know Marino? Do you get 
along? We worked well together during 
the shooting of the Diet Pepsi commer- 
cial, but that was strictly two days of very 
hard work. Actually, we got together 
before that in Hawaii at the Pro Bowl. 
We hit it off pretty decent. The Satur- 
day night before the game Jen and I went 
to a sushi bar with Dan and his fiancee. 
We really had a good time. It was Dan’s 
fiancee’s first experience with sushi. We 
just were loose and talking about every- 
thing. We talked a little bit about the 
Super Bowl, but what we were really try- 
ing to figure out was what each offense 
was putting in for the Pro Bowl. 

What about the quarterbacks who have come 
after you: Marino, Jim Kelly, Doug Flutie, Ber- 
nie Kosar? Some have received more instant 
recognition and, in some cases, more money 
than you without having to prove themselves. 
Doesn't that bother you? I’m all for 
everybody getting all the money they can 
because it’s going to affect the whole pay 
scale and come back to you. It’s a little 
difficult to handle when it’s someone in 
your own position getting the money who 
has just turned pro, like Flutie. I have 
nothing against him. I’m glad he got the 
money. 

Being a celebrity has never seemed to sit well 
with you. Have you become more comfortable 
with the spotlight? No. It’s not that I don’t 
like it, because that’s a part of this whole 
life, but it makes me uncomfortable be- 
cause I don’t know how to react to it. It’s 
all positive but I’m overwhelmed by it. 
I haven’t changed much, but people’s 
perceptions of me have changed a lot. 
They have their own ideas about who this 
guy Montana really is, what they think 
I should be like. I don’t see myself as a 
celebrity. I really don’t see myself as the 
public sees me. 

I still get intimidated in some crowd 
situations with people I don’t know. Even 
sometimes around the house, I get to a 
point where I’m so conscious of every- 
thing that I don’t let myself go, and some- 
times I wish I could. 


Bob Raissman reports on television and 
sports for Advertising Age. 
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NEW JEROEY 15 LOOKING FOR 
A FOOTBALL TEAM 


AEE A college football team. A big-time 
y Sees college football team. A team that brings glory 


arvey Williams is a senior running back at 

Hempstead (Texas) High and a preseason all- 

American. In the last year he has spent a lot 

of time thinking about places like USC, Ne- 

braska, Texas and Michigan. How about Rut- 

gers? Has he given any thought to playing foot- 
ball at Rutgers? “What division are they?” he wants 
to know. “T think I heard of them. Aren’t they in New 
York?” 

Billy Ray, a quarterback from Dunwoody (Georgia) 
High, was born in Hackensack, New Jersey, and 
might like to go to college at Pittsburgh, Alabama or 
UCLA. He wants to say that Rutgers is a private col- 
lege up East somewhere but he doesn’t know for sure 
if they play football. “Lacrosse,” he says, “is the first 
thing that comes to my mind.” 

Steve Klonne is the head coach at Moeller High 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. That’s Gerry Faust’s old job. 
Last spring he played host to some 80 colleges that 
came shopping for blue-chip recruits. Rutgers wasn’t 
one of them. “I’ve got no problem with highly recom- 
mending Rutgers,” says Klonne. “But we have never 
gotten a whole lot of a feeling for them because they 
have never visited our school. Where is it, really?” 

Where? Why it’s in northern New Jersey. Really. 
New Brunswick, to be exact, at the southern tip of 
the gray, industrial smudge that sweeps north through 
Elizabeth, Newark and Paterson along the 16-lane ex- 
panse of the New Jersey Turnpike. And what is it, 
really? That’s a good question. 

A lot of people who aren’t even fans carry around 
a vague idea that Rutgers had something to do with 
the beginning of football. These are the facts: No- 
vember 6, 1869. A grassy commons between College 
Avenue and Sicard Street in New Brunswick. Rut- 
gers defeats Princeton, 6-4, in a game whose rules (“no 
running with or throwing the ball” is one) are agreed 
to in negotiations concluded immediately before kick- 
off. One week later, in Princeton, Rutgers loses, 8-0. 


to New Jersey. And that team is Rutgers. 


The third game, according to an account published 
in the Princeton Alumni Weekly, “owing to the objec- 
tions of the faculties at Princeton and Rutgers on ac- 
count of the great interest aroused, was never played.” 

We know now that those pious professors were no 
match for destiny. Academic priorities were steam- 
rolled. Undergraduates across the country took up 
football with a passion. An American institution was 
born. And Rutgers? In one remarkable stretch be- 
tween 1883 and 1897 Rutgers was cruelly and un- 
usually punished by Princeton 13 times—by a cumu- 
lative score of 532-5. Alas, old Rutgers faded from 
the scene. 

Cut to the present. More than a century has passed 
since the Creation. We live in a strange new world 
of college football. A world where the revenue poten- 
tial of amateur athletics inspires miraculous visions. 
A world where state pride is reflected on the gridiron. 
A world where no great university is truly great unless 
it can field a great football team. A new world where 
old Rutgers, beaten, forgotton, unknown Rutgers, is 
determined to succeed. Really. 


graduate is Quincy Magoo. “Mr. Magoo was cre- 
ated to represent tried and true values,’ says 
Henry Saperstein, president of UPA Pictures, which 
introduced the cartoon character in 1950. ““He’s the 
last bastion of traditional America. That’s why he still 
drives a beat-up old car. He wouldn’t dream of being 
from a school that didn’t represent old, American 
values.” Poor, old, nearsighted Magoo, how he loves 
Rutgers. He could be at a football game or a candi- 
dates’ debate, he doesn’t care. When the cheering 
starts he’s on his feet. “Rah, rah, rah for Rutgers!” 
That is not the image today’s Rutgers cares to con- 
vey. Rutgers is an ancient institution, chartered as 
Queens College in 1766. Visit the old campus today 
and you will find gracious eighteenth-century edifices, 


|: Rutgers’ eternal embarrassment, its best-known 
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stately elms, ivy in abun- / 
dance. And you may have 

a hard time believing that 
Rutgers is not one of those stuffy East- 
ern colleges that won’t even give out ath- 
letic scholarships. In fact, since 1956 
Rutgers has been the State University of 
New Jersey, the only principal state 
university in the country that insists on 
calling itself something else. “It ought 
to be the University of New Jersey,’ says 
Les Unger, former sports information di- 
rector at Rutgers. “When I hear the tele- 
vision guys saying, ‘Gee, I didn’t know 
Rutgers was in New Jersey, it galls me,’ 


hen Rutgers set about building a 
Were football program, it be- 

gan like any social climber on the 
cocktail circuit—by associating with a 
better set of people. Rutgers knew it 
would never be noticed outside the small 
world of Eastern football as long as it kept 
hanging out with the likes of Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Columbia and Princeton. 
Beginning in the late Seventies Rutgers 
began to mingle with a faster crowd. Penn 
State appeared on the schedule in 1977, 
Tennessee.in ’79, Alabama and West Vir- 
ginia in ’80, Pittsburgh and Boston Col- 
lege in 81. 

Dates like that are hard to get. Lucki- 
ly, Rutgers caught a break. “Sure, it was 
a struggle to start with,” says Fred Grun- 
inger, Rutgers’ athletic director. “Giants 
Stadium was a big attraction. The expan- 
sion and attractiveness of our schedule 
could not have happened without it.” 

Giants Stadium is a half-hour drive 
north of New Brunswick on the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike. Six miles to the east, the 
New York City skyline shimmers in a 
rancid, blue haze. Nearby, connected by 
a single, vast slab of asphalt, is Brendan 
Byrne Arena and Meadowlands Race- 
track. Together they compose the Mead- 
owlands Sports Complex. Politicians like 
to call it “the most successful sports com- 
plex in the free world?’ 

Before Giants Stadium was completed 
in 1976—with locally financed bonds, 
the New York banks wouldn’t touch it— 
there were no professional sports teams 
in New Jersey. Today there are five: the 
Giants, the Jets, the Generals, the Nets 
and the Devils. All are Meadowlands 
tenants. 

But college football at the Meadow- 
lands is another story. It is an attraction 
waiting to happen. There was the Garden 
State Bowl, but that died after four years 
(New Jersey in December is cold and 
wet). The August Kickoff Classic has 
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done much better, and occasional ap- 
pearances by Army, Navy, Notre Dame 
and Penn State have attracted huge 
crowds. Still, what the Meadowlands 
does not have is a dependable college ten- 
ant, someone who could come in here on 
autumn Saturdays and sell out. Rutgers 
wants to be that team. 

Rutgers’ own stadium, across the Rari- 
tan River from New Brunswick in Pis- 
cataway, is a lovely place to play foot- 
ball—a classic bowl carved out of the 
landscape and ringed with New Jersey 
pines. But it seats only 23,100 on wood- 
en benches, not enough to satisfy NCAA 
Division I-A requirements. At Giants 
Stadium, where Rutgers has played at 
least one home game each year since 
1976, capacity is 76,891. 

If the sellouts ever come (attendance 
through 1984 averaged 31,000), the rev- 
enue potential is enormous. And revenue, 
after all, is what you’re after. “These days 
you have Title IX,” says Sonny Werblin, 
former owner of the Jets and a Rutgers 
alumnus. “You have to support the ath- 
letic program for women as well as men. 
To do that, it is almost a necessity that 
you have a major revenue-producing team 
at a state university.’ 


y the early Eighties Rutgers’ sched- 
ule was as tough as any in the coun- 


try. Too tough. Nineteen eighty-one 

was the first of three consecutive losing 
seasons, culminating in the 3-8 debacle 
of 83. The Scarlet Knights weren’t just 
getting beat. They were getting beat up. 
To get this far had taken more than a 
decade. Almost overnight Rutgers shift- 
ed gears. Frank Burns, head coach since 
1973, was let go. University president 


Edward Bloustein paid a visit to the state 
capitol in Trenton. “TI told the political 
leaders of this state,’ says Bloustein, “that 
if they were supportive of the football 
program, I could go out and recruit a 
coach, I could not recruit a coach with- 
out some kind of commitment that we’d 
give him what he needed to succeed.” 

President Bloustein, it says in his biog- 
raphy, “is a philosopher, lawyer, scholar 
and political activist.’ He is also a foot- 
ball fan. His first day on campus in 1971 
he made a point of going out to football 
practice and asking then-coach John Bate- 
man to throw him a pass. He did a little 
fly pattern and he dropped the ball, but 
he was out there. 

Bloustein believes in football and what 
football can do for Rutgers. “If you have 
a third-rate department in x subject, to 
maintain a first-rate department in 
another subject becomes difficult,’ he 
says. “Your reputation very frequently is 
determined by the poorer of the two 
departments. If we are aspiring, as we are, 
to first-class stature as an academic in- 
stitution, there is a natural need to main- 
tain balance in the life of the institution 
and do everything we do at the same 
level. We need a first-class athletic pro- 
gram, too.’ 

Bloustein got the commitment he 
sought from the state: $1.5 million in di- 
rect aid and a $1.5-million loan from the 
New Jersey Sports and Exposition Au- 
thority, which operates the Meadow- 
lands. With the money Rutgers began 
upgrading its facilities to Division I-A 
standards. Old practice fields were 
covered with artificial turf. An air- 
supported bubble was built for indoor 
workouts. In October construction is due 
to begin on a glitzy, $5.5-million train- 
ing and office facility adjacent to Rutgers 
Stadium, financed in part by an addi- 
tional $3.7 million in state funds. 


ith all that, Rutgers had some- 
Wheres to offer a new head coach. 
What was needed was a man with 
vision, someone who would take the ball 
and run with it. What was needed was 
Dick Anderson. He was a local grid star 
in the Fifties at East Rutherford High, 
30 miles from New Brunswick. At Penn 
State he lettered as a two-way end. When 
a hoped-for professional career didn’t pan 
out he turned to coaching and eventual- 
ly returned to his alma mater. Before 
coming home to Rutgers in 1984 he was 
Joe Paterno’s top assistant and offensive 
coordinator. 
Dick Anderson is 100 percent all-beef 
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coachflesh, a creature born to pace the 
sidelines in scarlet polyester flare-bottom 
pants. He’s lean. He’s clean. He’s 6-4, 
195. His head is large. His ears are extra 
large (but you’re not laughing). Invite 
him to lunch and he shows up in gray 
slacks, blue blazer and an “I love NJ”’ tie. 
Ask him a question and watch those ice- 
blue eyes swivel out over the horizon, 
thoughtfully, then zap, lock in on your 
eyes like twin particle-beam destroyers. 
Nearly knocks you off your chair. 

Dick Anderson is a man who tends to 
details and always follows up. Collared 
shirts, neat hair, being there on time; 
these things are important. “We respected 
him before he even got here,” says Rusty 
Hochberg, the senior quarterback. “He 
just changed the whole attitude of the 
team.” 

In 1984 Rutgers surprised everyone by 
going 7-3. Fourteen starters return in ’85, 
but the schedule—Florida, Tennessee 
and West Virginia away; Penn State, Pitts- 
burgh and Boston College at Giants 
Stadium—is Rutgers’ toughest ever. But 
how Rutgers does this year is not the 
point. Dick Anderson is a long-term in- 
vestment. The big payoff is down the 
road. 

What kind of a man is he? Ask Tom 
Peters, assistant athletic director for mar- 
keting and communications: “I know 
when I’m around Dick Anderson, when 
I hear him speak or when he talks to me 
one-on-one, I come away feeling, ‘Hey, 
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uestion: What do Joe Theismann, 
Franco Harris, Mike Rozier, Irving 
Fryar, Drew Pearson, Greg Buttle and 
Dwight Hicks have in common with 
plump, red tomatoes? 
Answer: They are all products ex- 
ported by the state of New Jersey. 
Every year, New Jersey produces a rich 
crop of talented high school football players. 
And every year the cream gets skimmed off 
by glamour colleges in other states. For 
Rutgers the key to success Is convincing some 
of that home-grown talent to stay home. 
Max Emfinger of the National High School 
Football Recruiting Service in Houston, 
Texas, says New Jersey is the nation’s sixth- 
most-productive source of major-college 
players, behind California, Texas, Florida, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. “And last year?” says 
Emfinger, “New Jersey had a better year than 
California did.” 
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I gotta do my job. I gotta go out there and 
develop the best marketing and com- 
munications plan I can.’”’ Ask Vic 
Cegles, director of the Scarlet R club, 
who remembers a visit to the deathbed 
of a wealthy alumnus: “I said, ‘Dick, we 
really need to see this guy. He’s dying and 
he’s gonna leave us some money I think. 
Let’s go up and see him? So we drive over 
to where the guy lives. Here’s a guy who’s 
very sick with cancer and for me to see 
Dick Anderson relate to this guy, how 
comfortable he made him feel, you know? 
Dick was so good and I’m saying to my- 
self, “This guy is gonna be a great fund- 
raiser? ”” 

Ever since Anderson arrived, Tom and 
Vic have been on a roll. In the last fiscal 


Pittsburgh head coach Foge Fazio calls 
New Jersey “vital” to his recruiting. Seven 
New Jersey high school stars, including two 
all-staters, enrolled at Pitt this fall. Five (in- 
cluding three all-state) are at Penn State, five 
at Maryland, three at Notre Dame and Stan- 
ford and one at Virginia and South Carolina. 
Rutgers, whose head coach, Dick Anderson, 
was hired partly for his skill at recruiting in 
New Jersey while at Penn State, failed to land 
a first-team all-state player from its own state. 

Kenny Jackson, the Eagles’ first-round 
draft pick in 1984, grew up six miles from 
Rutgers but went to Penn State instead. Go- 
ing to Rutgers, he says, “just wasn’t the thing 
to do if you were a top New Jersey player.” 

“A certain amount of kids are always go- 
ing to go out of state,” says USC defensive 
coordinator and top recruiter Artie Gigan- 
tino. “You can’t stop that. That’s New Jersey. 
But it’s only going to take that one in-state 
superstar they haven’t gotten yet. Then it’s 
the domino theory. But nobody wants to be 
the first.” —Tom Luicci 


ay 
Jersey Joe Theismann: Fugitive. 


year Rutgers raised a record $900,000 in 
alumni and corporate gifts for athletics. 
Part of that was spent this summer to en- 
close the press box at Rutgers Stadium, 
which previously had been exposed to the 
elements. “Our press box was a dump, 
really and truly a dump,” Vic says. “It’s 
important to us to impress upon sports- 
writers that we’re serious about what 
we're doing. Tom and I talk about it all 
the time.’ Vic looks at Tom and Tom 
nods. “I think a lot of the time they just 
laughed at us.’ 


ill Kohm isn’t laughing. His firm, 
Be: Associates, has a big job; sell- 

ing Rutgers football to the people 
who are laughing. “You have to realize,” 
he begins, “that there has been a constant 
controversy in the state about forcing 
teams to name themselves New Jersey 
Somethings. The Giants are always be- 
ing argued about. ‘Why the hell do they 
call them the New York Giants, they 
don’t play in New York?’ People want to 
identify with their state and they want 
their athletic teams to identify, too. The 
Generals are the New Jersey Generals, 
the Nets are the New Jersey Nets, the 
Devils are the New Jersey Devils. So we 
took advantage of that. Call it parochi- 
alism, call it chauvinism, but whatever 
the hell it is, to us it’s a sense of identity. 
We wanted people in New Jersey to be- 
come conscious of the fact that Rutgers 
is their football team,’ 


Hence the slogan, “Rutgers—New Jer- 
sey’s Team.” Kohm plastered it all over 
the state last fall, on billboards, on the 
backs of buses. For those who still didn’t 
get the point, he stuck little NJs right on 
the helmets. This fall he has a new slo- 
gan, designed to build on last year’s suc- 
cess: “Keep Your Eye on New Jersey’s 
Team.” 

In the past, associating a product with 
New Jersey might not have been such a 
good idea. Today things are different. Ac- 
cording to a recent study by the Eagleton 
Institute of Politics at Rutgers, 80 per- 
cent of New Jerseyites now rate New Jer- 
sey an “excellent” or “good” place to live, 
up from an embarrassing 62 percent in 
1977. “Viewed through the eyes of those 
who live here,” the study concludes, “‘it 
is clear that New Jersey’s image has un- 
dergone a dramatic change in the past few 
years....State boosterism has climbed 
sharply.’ 


team, a college football team, in New 

Jersey? You figure it. After all, this 
is not Nebraska. A sophisticated place 
like New Jersey would hardly entrust its 
identity to anything so, well, so Midwest 
as a football team. Or would it? “Our state 
is very sensitive about the pride issue,’ 
says State Representative Alan Karcher, 
speaker of the New Jersey State Assembly. 
“The football team is part and parcel of 
the whole sense of identity and pride that 
we have. We want the very best for our 
university, and the same goes for our foot- 
ball team.” 

Under the administration of governor 
Thomas Kean, the state budget for high- 
er education has grown from $541 mil- 
lion to $768 million in three years. The 
new Academic Excellence Program rep- 
resents a major commitment by the State 
of New Jersey to lift Rutgers into the first 
tier of major research universities. And, 
says W..Cary Edwards, chief counsel to 
the governor, “We think a first-class foot- 
ball operation goes along with a first-class 
educational operation as one more piece 
in the puzzle to promote pride in 
excellence. 

“For Nebraska,’ says Edwards, “the 
problem is to get noticed. We have the 
same kind of problem in New Jersey. We 
have a tendency to get overlooked, and 
everyone jokes about us. Nobody knows 
who we are.” 

Maybe a football team can make the 
people of New Jersey feel good about 
themselves. But can it make New Jersey 
famous? That’s a big job. Really. * 
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Dispatches from abroad: 
They don’t laugh 
at our football anymore. 
They play it. 

Except the Russians. 


ENGLAND American football has divided Eng- 
land. For an ever-increasing number of 
nouveau devotees, American football is a must. 

When it is televised, in neat, 75-minute packages 
on Sunday evenings throughout the winter, it has en- 
joyed stunning success. Channel 4 first televised 
American football three years ago, 
and the average audience was bare- 
ly one million. Every year since, 
that number has virtually doubled. 
Last January’s Super Bowl at- 
tracted 7.8 million viewers, despite 
being shown live at the antisocial 
hour of midnight. Its popularity 
has now reached the point where 
TV ratings are only marginally low- 
er than for soccer, shown on a rival 
channel on Saturday nights. 

The stalwarts of traditional Eng- 
lish sport, soccer and rugby par- 
ticularly, wholeheartedly dislike everything American 
football stands for. It is assumed that interest in football 
has principally come from the English version of the 
Yuppies, with their cosmopolitan tastes, mid-Atlantic 
leanings and all of Bruce Springsteen’s albums. 

A British version of the NFL has sprung up over 
the last few years, known as the American Football 
League (U.K.), played to an appalling standard, but 
with great enthusiasm by clubs like the Heathrow Jets 
and Ealing Eagles. The AFL (U.K.) comprises 36 
teams of variable quality and plays from April to 
August, when it holds its own Super Bowl, called the 
Summer Bowl. “It’s all pretty funny,’ says Mike 
Niblock, publisher of Touchdown magazine, a London- 
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based, NFL-licensed monthly publication with a circu- 
lation of 37,000. “I think the teams have the funda- 
mentals right, it’s just the execution that’s the problem. 
Something goes terribly wrong on every play. Either 
the quarterback is sacked or the receiver fumbles or 
everybody just screws up at the same time. Results 

like 70-nil are terribly 


common.’ —Sue Mott 
JAPAN The Japa- 
nese have 


been playing football for 
50 years, which might 
seem like a long time un- 
til you go to a game here 
and realize that a lot of 
people still do not quite 
know what is going on. 

Every fall two Ameri- 
can college teams come 
over to play in the Mirage Bowl. The reason you 
wonder whether people know what’s going on is be- 
cause of the way they shake their pom-poms. Last year 
everyone was given a pom-pom when he came in. 
Army played Montana, and the stadium, which in- 
cluded few graduates of either institution, was divided 
in loyalty by seat location. Half the place had red pom- 
poms and half had bright yellow. 

Luckily there were cheerleaders on hand to tell the 
crowd when to cheer. When Army did good things 
the Army crowd shook their yellow pom-poms; 
likewise the Montana boosters. 

There are 167 college football teams in Japan, and 
some 5,000 players. There are 316 members of the 
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Japan American Football Association. 
_ The Super Bow! is shown on TV here, 
as are the big college bow! games and the 
annual Japan Bowl, an all-star game for 
American college seniors. Yet for the con- 
siderable exposure the game receives and 
its long history, it is rare to see boys toss 
the football in the park. At the last Mir- 
age Bowl two players from the Dokkyo 
University Buccaneers said it would be 
nice to play in a game that many people 
came to watch, just like they come to 
watch the Americans. Whether the spec- 
tators understood what was going on 

seemed a secondary consideration. 
—Michael Shapiro 


AUSTRALIA The players call it 
gridiron. Pads and 


helmets are a luxury. And bagpipes, not 
batons, are likely to appear at the halftime 
show. But whatever its curiosities, football 
is something of a rage in Australia. 

Amateur leagues began down under last 
year, and NFL games have been televised 
since 1980. Gridiron has won some con- 
verts from Australia’s winter-time relig- 
ion, rugby (known here as football, or 
footie; hence the name gridiron). But 
diehard rugby fans consider gridiron 
players wimps for wearing pads. And ac- 
customed to rugby’s continuous play, 
they find gridiron tedious. “A gridiron 
game is supposed to last an hour, but it 
goes on for three;’ complains a rugby fan. 
“Every time someone farts they halt play:” 

Since most of the Aussie players were 
weaned on rugby’s scrums and straight- 
ahead runs, they have trouble adjusting 
to the varied menu of gridiron plays. 
“The pass plays are a little primitive,’ 
says Randall Upton, a former Beloit Col- 
lege center who now referees. “‘Also, the 
runners can’t seem to find the hole. They 
go over people.” 

The leagues have adopted American- 
style team nicknames, like the Raiders and 
Wildcats—Kangaroos and Koalas are a bit 
too meek. But they still haven’t quite 
sorted out the names. Asked if he had a 
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favorite in the NFL, a gridiron follower 
responded, “I love Chuck Payton. This 
year, I think the Cubs may go all the way-’ 
—Tony Horwitz 
CANADA The differences between 
the Canadian Football 
League and the NFL are fairly major— 
three downs, 12 men, a cow-pasture-size 
field—but the biggest difference is off the 
field; the CFL plays in the very large 
shadow of the NFL. In fact, Canada is 
saturated by the NFL, and it wants a fran- 
chise. The CFL, increasingly regarded as 
minor league football up here, is already 
on shaky ground. An NFL franchise 
might mean the end. 

The CFL’s biggest problem is “major 
league fever,’ which has raged in Mon- 
treal and Toronto ever since the Expos 
and Blue Jays arrived. When the World 
Football League was looking for fran- 
chises, the Canadian government pre- 
pared legislation to forbid its entrance into 
Canada in order to protect the CFL. But 
there is strong reason to believe the gov- 
ernment would welcome the NFL. 

The American influence on the CFL 
already is all pervasive, from the players 
(the 34-man rosters carry 15 “imports”’) 
to TV (local programmers pick up CBS 
and NBC feeds, offering NFL fans up to 
five regional games at a time) to bookie 
parlors (CFL pools are unheard of; all the 
action is on the NFL). 

The situation is not good in several 
CFL strongholds. In Montreal, a metro- 
politan area of 3 million, the Concordes 
drew only 23,000 to their home opener. 
The Hamilton Tiger-Cats have seen aver- 
age attendance drop from 31,700 in 1972 
to 16,297 last year. In Calgary, season 
tickets are off 33 percent. 

“We're not taking this lying down,’ 
says CFL commissioner Doug Mitchell. 
“We consider ourselves major league,’ 
adds new PR man John Iaboni. “Cana- 
dians won’t let the CFL die. You watch.’ 

Perhaps not. But the CFL is in a 
fourth-down situation. And this is a three- 
down league. —Chrys Goyens 


SSR How do our friends in the 
Soviet Union view football? As 
a translator of Russian technical articles, 
I have for the last 10 years also subscribed 
to Russian sports publications. I have yet 
to see one line of print reporting Ameri- 
can football in Sovietski Sport, the daily 
newspaper that reaches some 4.6 million 
Russians, and my conclusion is that it 
never has and never will report the NFL. 

The Soviets are not shy about report- 
ing American sports that they themselves 
participate in. The Stanley Cup playoffs, 
for instance, or track and field events are 
covered. But not football. 

Yet, the Soviets do have some 
knowledge that football exists, mostly 
from articles like the one appearing in the 
February 1985 issue of Physical Culture 
and Sport, a modest little monthly 
publication frequently used to fulfill prop- 
aganda missions. 

The article is a review of a book entitled 
Sports on the Other Side, by N. Dolgop- 
olov, published by the Young Guard 
Press, 1984. It purports to explain 
various sports not played in the Soviet 
Union. The discussion of football begins 
with a quote from President Eisenhower: 
“The real purpose of American sport is 
to prepare for war?’ Comrade Dolgopolov 
springs from Eisenhower to this: “In no 
other form of professional sports, in- 
cluding boxing, do the athletes make such 
senseless sacrifices as in football, the 
number one form of entertainment in the 
United States.” 

This is followed by a litany of the woe- 
ful consequences of football: 20 deaths 
a year, 60 completely paralyzed, millions 
of cuts, breaks, contusions, etc. All these 
broken bones and injuries are nothing 
more than preparation for world-wide 
mechanized war. And don’t forget the 
racism; the narcotics, the pursuit of the 
dollar; the Soviets surely haven’t. 

American footbail has its place in the 
Soviet Union. It is used to scare children. 
But to all you footballers whose names 
will never appear in Soviet print, cheer 
up. They don’t cover the World Series, 
either. —David Burdick 


“My high-fech training gives me 
something | didn't have back home. 
A high-tech future: 


SP4 Wayne Haney, Telecommunications 

“I knew I needed a high-tech skill to compete in today’s world, but none of the jobs back 
home in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, offered me the kind of training I wanted. 

“T found exactly what I was looking for, in the Army. 

“It’s funny how things happen sometimes. I visited an Army Recruiter one day and told him 
what I wanted. He tested me, and said I qualified for a lot of high-tech skills. They all sounded pretty good, 
but electronics sounded the best. 

“So here lam, Wayne Haney, working with electronic switching systems.” 


Army service is helping Wayne Haney prepare for a brighter ARMY. 
future. And it can do the same for you. For more information, 
see your Army Recruiter. Or call toll free 1-800- UUSA-ARMY. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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DAVE THE GOWBDYS— 
OUR ElGHT-POINT PLAN 


A Americas Team is not winning like 


it used to. And that’s not good for America. 


It’s time for some radical measures. 


“In one glorious moment of 1984, the Cowboys fielded 
their finest squad ever. Unfortunately for Tom Landry, 
it was comprised of players elected to the Silver Anniver- 
sary team.” —Dallas Cowboys 1984 highlight film 


o ahead, laugh. Kick the Cowboys when they’re 
down. The 9-7 Cowboys. The didn’t-even- 
make-the-playoffs-for-the-first-time-in-a-decade 
Cowboys. You just love to hate this team, don’t 
you? Are you finished? Good, because here’s 
the flip side. With every interception thrown 
by Danny White, with every sack of Gary Hoge- 
boom, the NFL and the networks (especially CBS, the 
Cowboys Broadcasting System) shed another tear. Be- 
cause what’s good for America’s Team, in the long 
run, is good for football. If you love football, maybe 
you could find room in your heart to love the 
Cowboys. 

For starters the Cowboys are by far the most popular 
product marketed by the NFL. Cowboys caps, jerseys, 
ballpoint pens, bedsheets, bath towels, pajamas, even 
underwear, all emblazoned with the silver star, have 
outsold products carrying the logo of every other NFL 
team for at least a decade. Last year, Cowboys mer- 
chandise accounted for 19.6 percent of all shipments 
to retailers, nearly twice the market share of the 49ers, 
second at 10.7 percent. That amounts to nearly $25 
million in sales of Cowboys products alone. ““They’ve 
obviously imbedded themselves in the minds of peo- 
ple,’ says Bob Carey, president of NFL Properties. 
“They’ve developed a national appeal.’ 

But Cowboys sales are slipping, down from a market 
share of 26 percent in the late Seventies following a 
string of Super Bowl appearances. Who’s picking up 
the slack? Well, the Dolphins are growing and so are 
the Giants, the Raiders, the Redskins and the 49ers. 
Overall, however, licensing revenues peaked in 1981 
and have been declining steadily ever since. You could 
blame the strike. Or you could blame the Cowboys. 


The networks take a lot of heat for their when-in- 
doubt-give-’em-the-Cowboys attitude—3 national 
telecasts during the 1985 preseason, 10 regular-season 
feature appearances to come—but who could blame 


* them? In 10 of 11 ratings categories (preseason, Satur- 


days, Sunday afternoons, playoffs, championships, 
etc.), it was the Cowboys against somebody in the 
most-watched game ever. The highest-rated Super 
Bowl was San Francisco vs. Cincinnati in 1982 but, 
well, that’s our point. The ’Boys haven’t been there 
since 1979. “I think star teams are important to a 
sport,’ says Cowboys president Tex Schramm. “They 
talk about parity, but you don’t want only nonentity 
teams. It would be a severe blow to CBS if the 
Cowboys were not an attractive television product.” 

“The majority of people would prefer to see the 
Cowboys on television whether they are a success or 
failure,’ says a CBS executive. “Long term, we need 
them to win. We don’t want them to sink below a 
playoff team again,” 

Root for the Cowboys? “The hell with the Cow- 
boys,” says one general manager. “Who cares if they 
win?” The NFL cares. The networks care. Maybe you 
don’t care, but then maybe you should. Basketball 
needs the Celtics. Baseball needs the Yankees. And 
football needs the Cowboys. Whether you like it or 
not. So Tom Landry, pull up a chair. Tex Schramm, 
pay attention. Gil Brandt, drop those computer print- 
outs and listen up. We have a plan to save your team. 


TRADE 

DANNY WHITE... 
White projects the perfect Cowboys image: good- 
looking, articulate, family man with metallic blue and 
silver running through his veins. Landry loves him 
like a son. Maybe that’s why he’s still around. 

From 1980-82, in his first three seasons as the start- 

ing quarterback, White got the Cowboys into the NFC 
championship game. But no further. And that’s the 
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by Gary Myers 
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point. The Cowboys measure success by 
rings on their fingers and bells on their 
toes, and White has nothing to show for 
himself. In the last two years the Cow- 
boys lost in the wild-card game and then 
missed the playoffs entirely. 

“To tell you the truth,’ one Cowboy 
says, “Danny has had his chances.” “My 
only question,’ another Cowboy says, “is 
how long can we go with a guy who 
throws interceptions at the 20-yard line?” 

If White could not lead teams far bet- 
ter than the 1985 Cowboys to the Super 
Bowl, what can we expect in a rebuilding 
year? Gary Hogeboom is young (27). He 
is far more popular among teammates. 
He has a much stronger arm. So trade 
White, who will always be good but 
seldom great, and go with Hogeboom. 


~~ ...FOR A 
WIDE RECEIVER 


Just two years ago the Cowboys had what 
may have been the finest set of receivers 
in the NFL: Drew Pearson, Tony Hill, 
Butch Johnson and Doug Donley. Well, 
just Hill remains. The Cowboys are in 
need of a quick, quality fix. 

Danny White is the only expendable 
Cowboy who has market value. Wesley 
Walker is a New York Jet with market 
value. The Jets need a quarterback. The 
Cowboys need a receiver. Go for it. 

Walker has been bothered by ham- 
string injuries, but he has averaged over 
18 yards a catch during his career and is 
a certified gamebreaker. A healthy Hill 
and Walker teamed with a confident 
Hogeboom could juice up the Dallas 
passing game. 

The Cowboys had a chance to trade for 
Green Bay’s John Jefferson in the off 
season, but turned down the Packers’ de- 
mand of either White or a No. | pick. 
They were not interested in New Eng- 
land’s Stanley Morgan, either. Walker’s 
injuries and big contract ($600,000 this 
year) bother Brandt, but sooner or later 
you have to dare to be great. 


FLUSH 
THE FLEX 


Ever see those Cowboys linemen in the 


WHEN SPORTS ARE MORE weird four-point frog stance? That’s the 


The new wave 


tred design THAN JUST A GAME” flex defense, which is designed to stop the 
radialized con- run first and worry about the pass later. 
cave heel and In case you haven’t noticed, the NFL is 


now a pass-happy league. ““The flex is al- 
most obsolete,’ a Cowboys defensive play- 
er says. “Teams are getting hip to it?’ But 
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the linemen and linebackers. They are 
told to play an area and not to pursue. 
It is not an aggressive defense. If the 
Cowboys go to a 3-4, Randy White would 
be the nose tackle. Now that would be 
fun to watch. 


oo HEY, TOM. NOT 
ALL BIG MEN ARE FAT 


Landry claims Tony Dorsett never ran 
better than he did in 1984. Yet he had 
just two 100-yard games—the fewest since 
his rookie year when he didn’t start un- 
til midway through the season. He aver- 
aged only 3.9 yards a carry, by far the 
worst of his eight-year career. Even the 
IRS caught up with him. 

After watching Eric Dickerson pierce 
through the Atlanta defense for over 150 
yards, Dorsett had a sad look on his face. 
“T have to juke and jive just to get back 
to the line of scrimmage,” he said. In- 


Danny White: 
He's had 

his chances 
and still 

no ring. Put 
him on 

a Jet plane. 


deed, of Dorsett’s first 100 carries last 
year, 23 were for no gain or a loss. 

Why? The offensive line. This was the 
first year the Cowboys drafted big line- 
men. It took a long time to convince Lan- 
dry that big linemen are not fat linemen. 
Last year the Cowboys’ line was smaller 
than SMU’s. 

“We've been trying to trick people,’ 
says fullback Ron Springs. “Instead, we 
need our linemen to get down and dirty. 
In Dallas the run sets up the pass. If we 
can’t run, we lose.” 

In 1981, when the Cowboys’ line had 
two all-pros (Pat Donovan, Herb Scott) 
and two almost-pros (Robert Shaw, Jim 
Cooper), Dorsett ran for a team-record 
1,646 yards. He has tried not to pin the 
blame on the last two years, but when 
Landry says Dorsett is better than ever, 
it’s quite clear where the problem lies. 


ha GIL. IS YOUR 
COMPUTER BROKEN? 


Retirements—premature and otherwise— 
have hit Dallas hard the last five years. 
And terrible drafts haven’t helped at all. 
Eighteen players are gone from the last 


Tom Landry: © 
When The Word 
comes, will 

the Cowboys 

be ready? 


playoff team in 1983. But if Brandt’s 
computer had not been spitting out 
names like Rod Hill, Jeff Rohrer and 
Mike Walter, maybe the Cowboys wouldn’t 
be in such bad shape. Only five players 
are left from the 1982 and 1983 drafts 
combined. For shame. 

The Cowboys now say they have changed 
their priorities. They are no longer look- 
ing to draft the best athlete. They are 
looking for the best football player. Rod 
Hill, a great athlete but a terrible foot- 
ball player, was responsible for that. In 
other words, they are no longer trying to 
compete in the Olympics. They are try- 
ing to get back into the playoffs. 


C’MON, TEX. GET DOWN 
OFF YOUR PEDESTAL 

The Cowboys are arrogant. Everybody in 
the league knows it. Nobody likes it. 
Resentment is rampant. Take Tex 
Schramm. He’s real tight with Pete 
Rozelle, you see? When they put Rozelle 
in the Hall of Fame, Tex was there to give 
the speech. Just the fact that the Cowboys 
are behind a league proposal—to keep the 
roster limit at 49, for example—is often 
enough to ensure its defeat. 

Arrogance. It’s an attitude that per- 
vades the entire organization. The Cow- 
boys need a wide receiver. So why do they 
wait until the seventh round to draft one? 
“You can go to any street corner in Watts 
or Harlem and find a wide receiver,’ says 
a high-ranking Cowboys executive. Ouch. 

“Why don’t we have one then?” Ever- 
son Walls wants to know. 

Maybe 1984 was the best thing that 
could have happened to the Cowboys. 
“Watching the playoffs on television was 


Tony Dorsett: 
Tired of 

the same old 
juke and 

jive. Give the 
man some 
dancing room. 


a very humbling experience,” says eight- 
year veteran Dennis Thurman. “Now 
we're in the pack with everybody else.” 


PREPARE FOR 
LIFE AFTER LANDRY 
Schramm hired Landry 25 years ago. He 
hasn’t had to hire a coach since. “I don’t 
have much experience with that,” he says. 
Landry is 61. He has always said he will 
retire when God tells him to. No word 
yet from above, but the Cowboys have to 
be ready. Are they? “I haven’t given it 
much thought,’ says Schramm. 

There is, however, a working list. Dan 


Jet Wesley 
Walker: He's 
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Reeves, head coach at Denver, is on it but 
he and Brandt don’t get along. John 
Mackovic of Kansas City is another 
possibility, but he was in Dallas only two 
years, just long enough to make a name 
for himself and go someplace else. Sec- 
ondary coach Gene Stallings? Maybe, but 
the Cowboys would want someone with 
experience running the whole show. 
The choice: Mike Ditka. In nine years 
under Landry he made a lot of friends 
among players and management. Unlike 
Landry, he has a temper. But he knows 
the system. Sure, he has ties in Chicago. 
But this is a job nobody turns down. 


IF ALL 

ELSE FAILS... 

Well, 1 through 7 should help. But let’s 
be realistic. America’s Team’s manpower 
problems call for executive action. Save 
the Cowboys, Mr. Rozelle. For the good 
of the game. Tell the Oilers to give them 
two offensive linemen; tell the Niners to 
give them Dwight Clark; and then give 
them Lawrence Taylor and Dan Marino. 
There. See you in the Super Bowl. * 


Gary Myers covers the Cowboys for the 
Dallas Morning News. 
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TOMMY LASORDA, 


SERIOUSLY 


l-u-u-u-u-ve baseball!” 
Uh oh. Here we go again. The All- 
Star break is over and Tommy La- 
sorda, 57 but ageless, is in full bellow. 
*J I-u-u-u-u-ve baseball! I l-u-u-u-u-ve 
the Dodgers! Say it, Mariano,’ he 
orders Mariano Duncan, the young 
shortstop to whom he is hitting ground- 
ers. “What do you love?” 

Baseball,’ Duncan says, neatly suag- 
ging a short-hop. 

“And how do you play it?” 

“With enthusiasm.” 

“How?” 

“WITH ENTHUSIASM!” 

“And you, Moose?”’ Lasorda turns to 
Mike Marshall, standing by the batting 
cage. “Say it.” 

“T love baseball.” 

“You bet your ass you love it,’ Lasorda 
says, launching into what can only be de- 
scribed as an aria. “You’re getting paid 
to play a game you’d play for free. The 
greatest game in the world. You’re play- 
ing for the greatest organization in the 
greatest game in the world. You should 
be the happiest man on the face of the 
earth. J’m the happiest man on the face 
of the earth. Hey, Mousey,” he says, spot- 
ting a writer from the Los Angeles Her- 
ald Examiner. “How can you call me 
corny? How can you do that? Look where 
we are! Huh? First place. How corny is 
that?” 


BLUE HEAVEN 

Too corny for words. But the man has a 
point. The Dodgers, a team most experts 
had relegated to the dumper in April— 
an organization some experts said was fi- 
nally getting its comeuppance for years 
of conservatism and arrogance—the 
Dodgers were in first place...perhaps 
temporarily, but there, in August, in the 
thick of things. 


And that meant, hard as it may be for 
human beings with taste and discern- 
ment and a sense of decorum to face the 
prospect, that Tommy Lasorda’s role in 
the process would have to be acknowl- 
edged. Was it, Lord help us, time to take 
the man seriously? Was it possible that 
he was not merely a competent manag- 
er, not merely a good manager, but a great 
one? 

“I |-u-u-u-u-ve baseball.” 

Ugh. The mating cry of a sclerotic 
coyote. 

“J l-u-u-u-u-ve the Dodgers. ?m in blue 
heaven on earth.” 

Double ugh. But then, 


“Hey, Saxie, what kind of 
swing was that? You’re try- 
ing to muscle up on the 
ball again?’ How could he 
be bellowing and notice 
that? 

Steve Sax comes out of 
the batting cage, contrite. 
“T’m sorry, Tommy.... You 
want to come with me, 
work on it?” 

Of course he does. They 
walk down beneath the 
stands to a batting cage 
with a low-hanging net and 
play one of Lasorda’s fav- 
orite games: If Sax hits the 
ball 10 times in a row with- 
out scraping the top net, 
Lasorda buys him dinner; 
if Sax pops up, he buys. In 
the old days the manager 


Everybody 
jokes about his 
pasta and 

his pals—then 
roots for 

him to fail. But 
he doesn't. 

Is it possible this 
man knows 
exactly what he's 
doing? 


by Joe Klein 


himself would have pitched, but his 
fingers are arthritic now, and so as Man- 
ny Mota throws, he sits, constantly chirp- 
ing, congratulating Sax on good swings, 
talking—as always—about celebrities he 
knows, speeches he’s made, pasta he’s 
inhaled, but watching carefully all the 
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while. Within 10 minutes Sax owes him 
five dinners. “‘C’mon, Saxie. Basic rule: 
You swing up, your average goes down. 
You swing down, your average goes up.” 
Lasorda has made a career of spending 
hours like this with his players, especial- 
ly the ones like Sax—hard workers, hard 
players—whom he loves. He especially 
loves Steve Sax, one senses, because Sax 
drives him crazy. He is always screwing 
up, one way or another. Two years ago, 
when Sax was finding it impossible to 
make simple throws to first base (he was 
making the difficult plays; the easy ones 
were being tossed into the stands), La- 
sorda said to him, “‘I 
think a conspiracy hired 
you to make me commit 

suicide.” 
There was nothing La- 
sorda could do to help 


day in Sax then. It was sym- 
the life in bolic, in a way—an omen 
blue heaven: — of tough times to come. 
Jokester, Sax had been the first 
jock, young player to break 
journalist into the Dodgers’ veteran 


and...genius? infield, replacing Davey 
Lopes at second base in 
1982. Lopes, Cey, Gar- 
vey, Russell—Lasorda’s 
infield: He’d worked his way up to the 
majors with them, from Ogden to Spo- 
kane to Albuquerque to the big time. 
They were family. Even now, Bill Rus- 
sell—the last of the Mohicans—signs 
photos and notes to Lasorda, ““Your son.” 

“We knew Tommy,’ Russell says. “Boy, 
did we know him. Back in Ogden he’d 
wake me up in the morning—knock on 
my door—and drag me out to throw me 
batting practice.” 

Lasorda’s boys had been corn-fed...on 
Lasorda’s corn. They had been taught to 
say “I love the Dodgers”’ in the low 
minors. They’d learned to put up with 
his ranting and raving and intimacy and 
emotionalism. “He’d cancel dinner with 
Sinatra in those days if you asked him to 
throw batting practice to you,’ says Steve 
Yeager, another of the old-timers. “He 
was all for his players, 100 percent. He’d 
be the first to stick up for you...he’d also 
be the first to stick it to you when you 
screwed up.’ 

All of which was somewhat mystifying 
to the younger players who joined the 
team when Tommy’s boys began to grow 
old or ask for big money. “At first I 
couldn’t tell when he was serious or when 
he was joking,’ Sax says. “So I decided 
to act as if he was always serious.” 

“Tt takes time to adjust to Tommy,” says 


Dave Anderson, the former shortstop of 
the future who became a sometime third 
baseman this year. ““He’s more vocal than 
any manager in the league.’ 

“T think it was pretty rough on the 
young guys,’ Russell says. “On the one 
hand, Tommy could be one of the guys... 
but then, too, he could explode and use 
language like some of those younger play- 
ers had never heard before. We were very 
close to him after all those years and it 
was tough for some of the new guys to 
walk in to that. They were quiet, more 
stand-offish at first, but I think everyone’s 
gotten used to each other now, and that 
may be why the team is taking off-’ 

“T think Tommy had to make the big- 
gest adjustment of all?’ Yeager says. 

What sort of adjustment? 

“When he first became manager in 
1977, we had the horses. All he had to 
do was write out the lineup card. Some 
of these young guys coming up aren’t as 
well prepared as we were. He’s had to 
learn how to teach again. He’s probably 
done more managing in the last two years 
than in the six before that.” 


THE MASTER OF MANIPULATION 
But what sort of manager is Lasorda? 
How much is hype and how much is real? 
To a certain extent the hype is the real- 
ity. Lasorda’s greatest strength has always 
been his unmatched ability to pump up 
his ballplayers, to get them to believe in 
themselves. Case in point: Orel Hershiser. 
“Tommy completely turned me around 
last year,’ says the young pitcher, a gan- 
gly, easy-going sort from upstate New 
York. “I was off to a slow start and he 
and Ron [Perranoski, the pitching coach] 
called me into his office and he really 
built me up. He told me I had to be 
tougher, to challenge the hitters, that I 
had the stuff to get anybody out. He said, 
“With your stuff and my heart we could 
make it into the Hall of Fame? That’s 
when he gave me my nickname: Bulldog. 
And you know what? It worked. The 
meeting was in June, I was National 
League pitcher of the month in July’ 
The meeting was so successful that 
Lasorda has staged it several times since. 
He did it again on the Sunday after the 
All-Star break for the benefit of ESPN, 
which had a camera crew following him 
about that day. Hershiser walked into 
his office and Lasorda immediately 
launched into a repeat of the old spiel, 
“With your stuff...etc., etc’? He ended 
with a flourish, handing Hershiser a 
motivational cassette he’d made, called 
“T Believe.’ 
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No Fettuccine, Just Fundamentals 


eanwhile, on the other side of town... 

They were jumping back on the Gene 
Mauch bandwagon down in Anaheim after 
Mauch piloted the Angels to a six-game lead 
in the American League West at the All-Star 
break. But, as the Los Angelenos most cer- 
tainly know, the only thing more popular 
than jumping on the Mauch bandwagon is 
jumping off his sinking ship. 

If the season should end in a Freeway Series 
the managerial styles of Mauch and the 
Dodgers’ Tom Lasorda would provide an in- 
teresting contrast. Lasorda is managerially or- 
thodox but personally colorful, while Mauch 
is not a public figure but is one of the game’s 
great managerial stylists. It is a style similar 
to that of Indiana University basketball coach 
Bob Knight, with a reliance on execution and 
fundamentals and an iron grip on the game 
that enhances their own positions. 

Because of this, Mauch’s team’s always 
bear his stamp. In the first 90 games of the 
season, Mauch used almost 80 different line- 
ups to rest his squad, the oldest in baseball. 
The Angels were leading the American League 
in sacrifice bunts—the Little Ball that his 
players complained so much about in 1982— 
and a controversial move to put Reggie Jack- 
son back out in right field already was being 
called a success. 

It all seemed strangely 
familiar to Mauch-watchers, 
who are well aware of his 
history of improving teams 
soon after taking them 
over...and then befalling 
some grisly fate just short of with 
that elusive first pennant. : 

His Phillies, doormats frosty 
when he arrived as a 34-year-old boy manager 
in 1960, became enough of a contender to 
lead by 642 games with 12 left in 1964. But 
the 64 Phillies attained baseball infamy by 
blowing that lead after Mauch tried to go 
down the stretch almost exclusively with Jim 
Bunning and Chris Short. Asked why he was 


auch: 
Managing 


“Now I want you to play that in your 
car every day coming to the ballpark;” 
he said. 

Lasorda also isn’t above inventing 
meetings if it suits his purposes. One 
night, after Greg Brock had helped beat 
the Cardinals with three hits (nudging his 
average to the dizzying height of .270), 
Lasorda was asked what had turned the 
young first baseman around. He respond- 
ed with the stirring tale of a meeting 
“several weeks ago” in which he’d en- 
couraged Brock to be a situation hitter 
like Tony Perez. “I told Casey [his name 
for Brock] that Perez drove in so many 
runs because he’d adjust with every pitch. 
He might try to hit one out on the first 
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bypassing another starter Mauch said cool- 
ly, “I looked in his eyes.” 

In 1982, Mauch’s first full year with the 
Angels, he took a 95-game loser of two years 
before and won the AL West. But the Angels 
blew a 2-0 lead in the playoffs after Mauch 
pitched Tommy John on three days rest in 
game four and let righthander Luis Sanchez 
pitch to the lefthanded Cecil Cooper in game 
five. 

It is in the nature of Gene Mauch that 
when he does lose, it becomes the stuff of 
tragedy. His ferocity raises a baseball game 
into something larger than life. But that 
seriousness seems almost out of place when 
you’re playing across town from Lasorda. 

Tronically, Lasorda, the toast of the town, 
is not from California, but from Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, while Mauch, the hard-bitten 
warrior who'd take the hand off of the first 
celebrity who clapped him on the back, has 
lived in Los Angeles since he was 12. It goes 
to show you—you really never can tell. 

—Mark Heisler 


pitch, but if that didn’t work he’d change 
his swing, adjust, do what he’d have to 
in order to drive in the men on base?’ And 
so on. 

“T heard he said that,’ Brock said the 
next day. “Please... please don’t ask me 
about it. Whatever he says happened, 
happened,” 


CELEBRITIES AND ENEMIES 

Of course, it is not an earth-shattering 
revelation that Tom Lasorda will, at times, 
stretch the truth a bit. His visceral need 
to bluster is probably why he hasn’t been 
given the credit that a man who’s won 
four division titles, three pennants and 
a World Series in eight years deserves. 


His act—the Great Dodger in the Sky, 
bleeding Dodger blue and all that—grows 
old fast; for years a small army of people 
waited for him to stumble. When the 
Dodgers nosedived in 1984, finishing 
fourth (79-83), much of the local media 
was giddy with the opportunity to final- 
ly put the blame at his doorstep. At one 
point, the Los Angeles Times used the 
headline, “Lasorda Manages the Dodgers 
Farther into Fourth Place,” 

There were rivals and enemies within 
the Dodgers’ organization who had the 
long knives out, too. “People came in to 
me and said he spends too much time 
with celebrities,’ says Al Campanis, the 
Dodgers’ general manager and the man 
who promoted Lasorda’s career over 36 
years in the organization. “They said he 
was hanging out, telling stories with 
celebrities before games and not prepar- 
ing himself, not spending enough time 
thinking about the games...but whenever 
you lose, people will say bad things.” 

He does hang out and tell stories with 
celebrities before games...and after 
games. On a typical Friday night in July 
he shepherded Larry King, the talk show 
host, around the field during batting 
practice, introducing him to everyone in 
sight...including Chuck Connors, TV’s 
old “Rifleman” and a former Lasorda 
teammate on the Montreal Royals...and 
the guy who runs the Dodgers’ hot dog 
concessions, who had a friend—a father 
and his two sons—whom he wanted Tom- 
my to meet. They were shepherded onto 
the field, too, Lasorda introducing 
everyone to everyone—‘Meet Joaquin An- 
dujar, I knew him when he was poor” 
and “Here comes a real Hall-of-Famer, 
Mr. Lou Brock’~but also noticing Steve 
Sax in the batting cage, hitting a mon- 
strous drive to the leftfield wall: “Hey, 
Saxie, that would be a pop-up in the cage. 
That’s six dinners you owe me.” 

“People resent a guy who’s happy,” 
Lasorda told Randy Youngman of the 
Orange County Register in a rare moment 
of introspection during his long, dark 
season. “People resent a guy who loves 
his work, who has [celebrity] friends like 
I do.” 

Usually, though, talking to him is the 
journalistic equivalent of being smoth- 
ered in whipped cream. He can twist 
any question into a sermon on teamwork, 
motivation and the American way... 
or into an anecdote that may or may not 
be true. 

A question about the creative use of 
computers and baseball statistics elicits 
the following: “We had a computer once, 
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put all these statistics in it and every time 
we asked it a question it came up with 
the same answer: Fire the manager. Seri- 
ously though, we keep all those figures 
just like everyone else. Who hits who 
good, and all. I never look at it, though... 
actually, I did one time. We were play- 
ing Pittsburgh. Alejandro Pena was pitch- 
ing, late in the game, and he seemed to 
be getting tired. He loaded the bases, two 
out, and I was ready to take him out, but 
Tasked how the next hitter—Dale Berra— 
did against Pena. He was 1 for 19, so I 
left Pena in. You know what happened? 
Berra hit a double down the leftfield line. 
Three runs scored. So I don’t bother with 
statistics anymore. I just go with my gut.” 

Lasorda’s gut may be prodigious, but 
it also appears to be prescient: Perhaps 
it’s his background as a minor league 
pitcher; perhaps it’s having spent 36 
years in the pitching-oriented Dodgers 
organization; but his ability to handle the 
Dodgers’ staff has always been admired 
throughout baseball. 

Lasorda is loathe to take credit for it, 
but he and Perranoski have done a fine— 
if subtle—job of helping Fernando Valen- 
zuela grow from a prodigy with a trick 
pitch (the screwball) into a thinking- 
man’s pitcher who'll use his fastball and 
breaking pitches to set up the screwball. 
“After his first few years, batters had 
learned to expect the scroogie,’ Per- 
ranoski admits. “We encouraged him to 
challenge the hitters more.” 


A MANAGER BENEATH THE MALARKEY 
Indeed, somewhere beneath Lasorda’s 
mountain of baloney and whipped cream, 
a real sharp baseball mind has to be 
cranking away. His greatest talents un- 
doubtedly lie in his motivational malar- 
key, but he’s also one of the very few 
managers who have been able to change 
with the times. He’s flexible and he’s 
made the strategic adjustments necessary 
as his personnel and the game itself have 
changed. Even statistician Bill James, 
never a great Lasorda booster, is willing 
to admit as much. “One thing you can 
say about him,” James says, “‘is that he’ll 
never beat himself,” 

In 1983 Lasorda led the league in line- 
ups—he used more than 100—and man- 
aged to steal a division title. This year, 
too, he has often been forced to go with 
bizarre combinations (how about an out- 
field of Bill Russell, Candy Maldonado 
and Enos Cabell?). He also had the sense 
to finally abandon the Pedro Guerrero-at- 
third-base experiment (Guerrero, you will 
recall, celebrated with a record 15 home 


runs in the month of June). Lasorda 
claims the move was made possible by 
Mariano Duncan’s development at short- 
stop, which may have had something to 
do with it, but Guerrero’s departure also 
made it necessary for a raft of would-be 
shortstops (Anderson, Bob Bailor), former 
shortstops (Russell) and assorted flotsam 
(Cabell) to attempt third base. But even 
if it was arguable that the move should 
have come earlier, even if it seemed that 
some of his lineup changes were more a 
product of desperation than strategy, even 
if he seemed at times to be flying by the 
seat of his pants, he was—at least—flying. 
“Some people may call 

all those different lineups 

indecisive; I call it flexi- 

ble,’ says Steve Yeager. 

“Tommy will use every 


eneath weapon he has. If they 
the baloney gave him a 40-man roster 
and whipped _—he’d find a way to use all 
cream is 40.” 
one of the few Indeed, Lasorda has 
managers been flexible enough to 
who's changed change his basic offensive 
with the strategy over the years 
times. from a big-inning, power- 


oriented game, to one run 

at a time. ‘We don’t have 
the power on this team we used to have,’ 
he says, giving a rare straight answer, “so 
we'll fabricate runs more often now. We 
hit-and-run more and steal bases. I can’t 
wait around for someone to hit a three- 
run homer like I used to. But does that 
make me a good manager? Any of us— 
Whitey Herzog, Dick Williams, Billy 
Martin, me—can call a hit-and-run or 
change a pitcher. What makes a good 
manager is the ability to get every player 
to play to his potential...’ 

Uh oh. 

“The thing I’m proudest of is that I’ve 
never bad-mouthed a player in the press. 
Ifa player asks me why he isn’t starting, 
T’ll never knock him down...1’ll tell him 
about the starter’s strong points. I’m a 
builder, not a destroyer...” 

But Tommy... 

“And that is what I love to do. I love 
to come down here every day and put on 
the uniform...and I love to mold a team 
and get them to compete and...” 

But... 

“...I wish I could come down here 
every day of the year because...” 

Please, please, puleeze don’t. 

“T L-u-u-u-u-ve baseball!” * 
Joe Klein profiled Tom Landry in the 
December 1984 issue of SPORT. 
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Not content with being the world 
leader in digital watches, Casio has 
launched a line of sports watches 
that gives you the accuracy of quartz 
with the convenience of hands. 
They're high tech and high style— 
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water resistant. And some of them 
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even the two-faced models can be 
had for a good, honest price. 

And with over forty Casio quartz 
analog watches to choose from, the 
only time they'll give you a hard time 
is when you try to decide which one 


you want. 
Remember—whatever your 
® 


choice of sports, Casio’s 


Got your quartz. Where miracles never cease 


Casio, Inc. Timepiece Division: 15 Gardner Road, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 New Jersey (201) 575-7400, Los Angeles (213) 803-3411 


WHEN 


DAVID 


A little man can beat a big man 


in the Good Book. Can 


Michael Spinks beat Larry Holmes? 


Check the history books. 


by Joel Millman 


ly: David against Goliath. You 
know, pitting a smaller cham- 
pion against an established, bigger 


: t’s become a boxing cliche late- 


title-holder, then hyping the con- 


test as competitive because the lit- 
tle guy is a “superior boxer” who 
is finally letting his body grow to 
match his talents. One might also 


assume on these occasions that the 
bigger guy is some clumsy ox who 
found his title hanging in a red 
stocking above a fireplace one 
Christmas morning. 

And we buy it. We go along with 
this because we are Davids at heart, 
hopelessly caught up in the quest 
of the little man. Inevitably, savage- 


MEETS GOLIATH 


ly, we are disappointed. Goliath’s 
greater weight is the crucial deter- 
rent; even middleweight Sugar Ray 
Robinson—the greatest pound-for- 
pound fighter ever—could not over- 
come a 16-pound deficit against the 
capable light-heavyweight, Joey 
Maxim. “All things being equal,” 
says NBC’s Ferdie Pacheco, “‘in a 
fight between a good little man and 
a good big man, the good little man 
gets a good big beating.” 

Which brings us to this month’s 
fight (September 21): Michael 
Spinks vs. Larry Holmes, David 
vs. Goliath. We’re not talking 
about a 10- or 20-pound gap here, 
more like 30 or 40. So great is the 
weight differential between the 
light-heavyweight and heavy- 
weight divisions—the biggest be- 
tween any contiguous divisions 
and, technically, infinite—that even 
the staunchest Davidophiles break 
ranks when David’s normal weight 
is 175 pounds. 

And Spinks will have more than 
Holmes’ 227 pounds to haul 
around; he’ll have the weight of 
history against him, too. The light- 
heavyweight champion seeking to 
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defeat the reigning heavy- 
weight looms with Di- 
Maggio’s 56-game hit- 
ting streak among the 
unattainables of sport. 
Ten reigning or former 
champions have made 
the attempt and, with the 
possible exception of Bob 
Fitzsimmons, who won 
and lost his title before 
there was a formal light- 
heavyweight division, all 
have failed. 

It’s an intriguing puz- 
zle that embodies two 
classic debates: the little/big man dialec- 
tic, combined with the eternal question 
of who wins fights, a boxer or a punch- 
er? And there’s even a third dynamic. The 
challenger is so much smaller than his 
opponent that even if he is a puncher, 
used to knocking men over like nine-pins, 
he has to adopt the precepts of the boxer— 
speed, movement, design—as the key ele- 
ments in his fight plan. And yet, he must 
also try to build himself up enough to 
take the punch of a heavier man and de- 
liver a hard enough blow to make his 
heavier opponent respect him. In effect 
he must make himself two fighters: a 
small “big” man able to move in and out 
of range and control the pace of the fight, 
and a big “small” man, with enough pow- 
er to hurt the biggest champion in boxing. 


Ni: Spinks, aided by his nutri- 
tionist/guru, Mackie Shilstone, 
will be the first light-heavy in 15 years 
to even take a shot at the world heavy- 
weight champion. Bob Foster, the last 
man to try it, mixed fights against heavy- 
weights in with his 175-pound title de- 
fenses, though “Bob never could go in 
over 180,” according to his trainer, Billy 
Edwards. “I had to weigh him sometimes 
in his trunks and gym stuff to make him 
seem heavier,’ 

But against Joe Frazier, a champion at 
his peak, Foster decided he needed 
something extra. “I tried to go up to 190,” 
he says. “I took on weight in training, just 
sloppin’ up the food and taking vitamins. 
But I couldn’t bear the weight. I felt slug- 
gish, I wasn’t right.” 

He came in at 188 pounds and “hit 
him with two straight rights in the first 
round and kinda shook him,” Foster says. 
But then it was Frazier who connected 
with the left, and stopped Foster in the 
first minute of the second round. Two 
years later, slimmed down to 180, Foster 
met Muhammad Ali for the NABF 


a 2 
Soy ys! 


Moore (left) vs. Marciano: “The ref cost me the title.” 


heavyweight title, but lost when Ali 
clinched and draped his 221 pounds over 
Foster, finally stopping him in eight. 

Tommy Loughran defeated two heavy- 
weight champions, James Braddock and 
Max Baer, although not while either man 
held the title. His opportunity to fight 
for the crown came agginst Primo Car- 
nera, in 1934, Carnerawas the heaviest 
heavyweight champion ever, at 270 
pounds, but it wasn’t his weight that beat 
Loughran. “Loughran was not effective if 
he led,’ says Ray Arcel, who worked 
Carnera’s corner. We told Carnera, ‘Jab 
him, make him lead to you, then counter? 
And we won the fight?’ 

But Billy Conn against Joe Louis was 
another matter. Conn could bob and he 
could weave and he could punch. When 
the 174-pound former light-heavyweight 
champion challenged Louis in 1941, he 
had Louis staggered, groping and clinch- 
ing at the fight’s midway point. 

There are two explanations for Conn’s 
eventual knockout loss. Conventional 
wisdom holds Conn beat himself by try- 
ing to knock Louis out. But like Lough- 
ran (and Spinks), the light-heavyweight 
could not be sure of out-pointing the 
champion and earning the decision. The 
other view holds that Conn’s apparent 
advantage in moving in and out was 
Louis’ trap, luring Conn into punching 
range as the challenger grew confident. 
Conn himself, however, denies that strat- 
egy—or weight discrepancy—was the de- 
ciding factor. “There was nothing to fig- 
ure out,” he says today. “And if you can 
fight, weight doesn’t count. Of course a 
heavyweight can punch harder; the idea 
is they’re not supposed to hit you. Well, 
he hit me.” 

After Conn and Louis there was only 
one truly memorable light-heavy/heavy- 
weight fight, one in which age played a 
greater role than weight. Only a quarter 
of a pound separated Archie Moore from 


Rocky Marciano when 
they met in 1955, but 
Moore was almost 10 
years older. His “light- 
heavyweight’s hand 
speed and speed of move- 
ment,’ Moore says, en- 
abled him to slip inside a 
Marciano hook and drop 
the champion with a 
right early in the fight. It 
seems that Marciano sim- 
ply beat the count and 
got up to wear Moore 
down, finally knocking 
him out in the ninth 
round. But Moore says the referee cost 
him the title. “Harry Kessler fumbled 
around and fumbled around and gave 
Marciano just the chance he needed to get 
off the hook,” he says after 30 years. “And 
I have never forgiven him.” 


hat does all of this lore tell us 

about Spinks and Holmes? Essen- 
tially, that the combination of power and 
speed, strategy and destiny required to 
pull off this light-heavyweight coup has 
been an elusive one indeed. Of course, 
that’s all in the past. “Boxing is in the 
Stone Age,” says Mackie Shilstone, “and 
I’m going to bring it into the twenty-first 
century.’ 

Shilstone has conditioned his fighter 
for 10 title defenses, bringing him down 
from his 200-pound “walking around”’ 
weight and giving him a knockout punch 
even when fighting well under the 
175-pound limit. Can he change Spinks’ 
body to match Holmes’ punch? 

Body fat is the key, Shilstone says, add- 
ing that 7 percent is the standard for a 
well-conditioned athlete in any sport. He 
brought Spinks in at a ratio of only 4 per- 
cent body fat last February when Spinks 
knocked David Sears out in three rounds. 

“Nutrition is my fuel,’ he explains. 
“Tt’s my building block. When I look to 
build a pound of muscle I ask myself, 
‘What is a pound of muscle?’ It’s 70 per- 
cent water and 30 percent amino acids. 
Where do amino acids come from? They 
come from protein, so that tells me how 
much protein I have to give him, and how 
much carbohydrate—fruits, vegetables and 
whole grains—to keep the proteins from 
being broken down in the body. And at 
the same time I have to condition him 
so that his body accepts those car- 
bohydrates, so the nerve impulses are not 
slowed down. That’s the training mode.” 

Spinks, who refers to Shilstone in near- 
religious tones, intends to follow his in- 
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weights, an “artificial’’ device he has es- 
chewed as a light-heavyweight. “I’m go- 
ing to do it by degrees,’ Shilstone adds, 
“so his body becomes accustomed to the 
weight. My interest is simply in letting 
him go the distance and deliver crash- 
ing blows, and if he’s at an appropriate 
weight—at 7 percent body fat at a weight 
over 195—I think we’re in real good 
shape.” 

So much for body training, what about 
style? Here Spinks may be served by Billy 
Edwards, Bob Foster’s old trainer, who’s 
coming to camp with “a secret on how 
to beat heavyweights” he says he’s been 
guarding for 15 years. He’s also bring- 
ing Foster’s son, Tony, a 6-4 heavyweight 
with a jab reminiscent of the 1978-model 
Larry Holmes, for Spinks to practice on. 
“Spinks can take a good punch,” Edwards 
says. “But Holmes won’t be able to hit 
him with that right hand; he’s gotten so 
old he telegraphs it.” 

Spinks’ main job will be to try to keep 
busy, keep his left hand in Holmes’ face. 
He will have to be a hunter—a new role 
for Spinks—keeping out of Holmes’ 
range, but staying in close enough to try 
to land his overhand right, the vaunted 
“Spinks Jinx.’ He should be encouraged 
that both Renaldo Snipes and Earnie 
Shavers used overhand-rights to send 
younger Larry Holmeses to the canvas. 

“T already know how to fight,” Spinks 
says. “I know how to maneuver, how to 
wait and slip punches, then come inside. 
He’s like anyone else, you do what you 
have to do. Do I respect him? I respect 
him for what he can do to me. Only.” 

Holmes’ options are less circumscribed. 
He can be Joe Louis and lie in wait to 
put some serious hurt on Spinks, or he 
can be Carnera, and make Spinks lead. 
Should Spinks opt to slug it out, he can 
be Joe Frazier, and simply overpower 
him, or, should Spinks knock him down, 
he can do what he has always done—be 
Rocky Marciano, and get up. 

Holmes says he does not need to look 
at old fight films, or train down, or spar 
with lighter men or do anything special 
for Spinks. He intends to knock Spinks 
out early, and he’s not worried about how 
to use his weight advantage. “It’s a fight 
and I’m a fighter,’ he says emphatically. 
“T don’t clinch unless it’s necessary. I 
throw 50, 60 punches every round. Imag- 
ine if only 20 of them land? He’s going 
to be taking punishment, so he’ll forget 
about what he has to do and let me do 
what I do.” 


é is ~ ee = re "| “Everyone thinks Larry is going to have 


to chase Michael. No,’ says Holmes’ train- 
er, Richie Giachetti. “Michael’s going to 
be there for Larry. He doesn’t know how 
to run and that would make him lose 
rounds anyway, which he won’t be able 
to win back later in the fight.” 


o who will it be, David or Goliath? 
Rather, which fight—Foster-Frazier, 
Moore-Marciano, Conn-Louis? Or will it 
be a wild card, say, Ali-Leon Spinks I, 
when an aging champ (with a hefty 
weight advantage) took the challenger 
lightly, and trained even more lightly? 
Despite the misfortunes of his antece- 
dents, many boxing people give Spinks 
more than a fluke chance of becoming the 
heavyweight champion, mainly because 
he’ll be going up against a man who, 
unlike Marciano, Louis and Frazier, can- 
not even remotely be considered at the top 
of his game. Eddie Futch, who has trained 
both Spinks and Holmes, refuses to pick 
a winner. But he concedes that the year 
that has passed since the fight was first 
discussed is a year that favors Spinks, and 
he worries about Holmes’ attitude. “I have 
asked him to give up fighting,” Futch says. 
“Not that he doesn’t have the ability to 
continue, but because he has so many 
other things dividing his time.” 

And despite the weight of history, or 
the history of weight, there are those, like 
venerable trainer Cus D’Amato, who may 
not believe that Spinks is talented enough 
to beat Holmes, but scoff at the notion 
that he’s too small. “In my day we had 
a saying,’ he says. “If you hit hard 
enough, you’re big enough.” 

Although there is hoopla on Holmes’ 
side, this being his attempt at tying Mar- 
ciano’s record of 49 wins without a loss, 
there is sentiment on Spinks’ side—the 
fact that it’s being staged on the thirtieth 
anniversary of Moore’s challenge of Mar- 
ciano and the fact that Michael and Leon 
Spinks will be the first brothers to 
challenge the same heavyweight cham- 
pion. And the image of Bob Foster, the 
last light-heavy to fail in the attempt, 
sacrificing his firstborn as a sparring part- 
ner is still better than anything Stallone 
has dreamed up so far for his Rocky films. 

“T would have loved to have fought a 
heavyweight like Larry Holmes,’ says Ar- 
chie Moore, who is pulling for Spinks, 
a fellow light-heavyweight and a fellow 
Missourian. “I think the St. Louis boy 
has an excellent chance to do what no 
man has done before.” * 


Joel Millman profiled Michael Spinks in 
the May 1985 issue of SPORT. 
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WAIT TIL 


NEXT YEAR 


Ah, September. The leaves begin to 
turn, the pennant races start to heat 
up...life is truly a beautiful thing. 
Sometimes. 

Then there are those Septembers 
when your team is slipping, slumping 
and sliding out of the playoff pic- 
ture. Or maybe they’ve been mired 
in the bottom of the division all 
year. But take comfort, fans of base- 
ball’s also-rans—help is on the way. 

Here is our advance scouting re- 
port on the hottest prospect in each 
team’s minor league system, the 
one who will best fill the needs of 
the parent club. It might happen 
next year, maybe the year after, but 
these are the names to remember— 
for Septembers to come. 


by Tracy Ringolsby 


NATIONAL LEAGUE WEST 
ATLANTA: Tommy Glavine 

Age: 19 

Position: LHP 

1985 Team: Sumter (A) 

Drafted: Second round, June 1984 
Personality or “makeup” is greatest asset. Won 
Bruins-sponsored student/athlete award and was 
selected Boston Globe’s baseball and hockey player 
of the year as a high school senior. Determination 
that made him excellent hockey player (drafted 
by NHL’s Kings) shows up on diamond. 

Not overpowering (84 to 87 mph fastball), but 
has movement that seems so natural to lefthanders. 
All he needs is experience, having split amateur 
days between diamond and ice. 

ETA: September 1987 


CINCINNATI: Joe Oliver 

Age: 20 

Position: C 

1985 Team: Tampa (A) 

Drafted: Second round, June 1983 

After two years of struggling, Oliver blossomed 
in Florida State League and is now the best of 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RICH PILLING 


Tommy GLAVINE, LHP BRAVES 


a bumper crop of catchers in the Reds’ system. 

Has started hitting—and driving—ball to all 
fields, but still lacks patience on breaking pitches. 
Can catch (spent long hours in winter working 
on agility and foot speed) and throw (1.89 seconds 
to second base) and call a game. Still needs to get 
rid of some baby fat from 6-3, 210-pound body. 
ETA: Mid-1988 


HOUSTON: Ken Caminiti 

Age: 22 

Position: 3B 

1985 Team: Osceola (A) 

Drafted: Third round, June 1984 

The power is hidden by the spacious parks of 
the Florida State League, but he’s a switch-hitter 
who can drive the ball from both sides. 

No questions about ability to play third base; 
already looks smooth making back-handed play. 
Aggressive, better speed than expected for third 
baseman and knows how to steal a base. 

ETA: Mid-1987 
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LOS ANGELES: Tracy Woodson 

Age: 22 

Position: 3B 

1985 Team: Vero Beach 

Drafted: Third round, June 1984 

Is Dodgers’ search for third baseman 
coming to an end? Converted from first 
base, Woodson has lost weight (down 15 
pounds to 200) and improved agility 
around third. Definitely has arm strength 
position requires. 

Struggled on offense in first pro season, 
but came around in 1985. Has to show 
patience (so he can handle ofFspeed pitch- 
es); so will the Dodgers. 

ETA: Mid-1988 


SAN DIEGO: Randall Byers 

Age: 21 

Position: 3B 

1985 Team: Charleston (A) 

Drafted: First selection, January 

1984, secondary phase 

Padres sent Byers to Charleston so former 

big-league infielder Sandy Alomar, who 

is a coach with the team, could help for- 

mer SS/OF learn third. Biggest problem 

is cutting down elongated throwing mo- 

tion of outfielder that offsets strong arm. 
Drives the ball well, and should have 

enough extra-base hits to play third, even 

if he doesn’t hit tons of home runs. 

ETA: September 1988 


SAN FRANCISCO: Alan Cockrell 

Age: 22 

Position: OF 

1985 Team: Shreveport (AA) 

Drafted: First round, June 1984 
Starting quarterback at Tennessee, he has 
that QB self-assurance, not awed by big 
crowds or pressure situations. 

Arm has gotten stronger since he forgot 
about football, and muscle structure be- 
gan to loosen up. Has quick, short stroke 
of a power hitter who will also hit for 
average. 

ETA: September 1986 


NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 
CHICAGO: Greg Maddux 
Age: 19 
Position: RHP 
1985 Team: Peoria (A) 
Drafted: Second round, June 1984 
Ahead of his time. Already knows how 
to pitch, and learned from brother Mi- 
chael in Phillies’ organization how to 
cope with travel demands, playing con- 
ditions, etc. of pro ball. 

Has above-average fastball (can move 
up or down and in or out) and curveball, 
with makings of a solid changeup. Six- 
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foot frame carries only 155 pounds right 
now, but with growth and maturity, 
strength and endurance (doesn’t hold 
velocity for more than seven innings) 
should come. 

ETA: Spring 1987 


MONTREAL: Bob Caffrey 

Age: 23 

Position: C 

1985 Team: West Palm Beach (A) 

Drafted: First round, June 1984 

A conversion project; was mainly an out- 

fielder/DH at Fullerton State. Showed 

‘enough potential to make Olympic team, 

but is still learning catching fundamentals. 
Probably won’t ever hit for average, but 

has enough power potential to make that 

insignificant. Florida State League was 

good test of strength—few Expos prod- 

ucts have ever hit more than 20 home 

runs in a season down there. 

ETA: Spring 1988 


NEW YORK: Kevin Elster 

Age: 21 

Position: SS 

1985 Team: Lynchburg (A), 

Jackson (AA) 

Drafted: Second round, January 1984 
Offensive potential sets him apart from 
Rafael Santana, Jose Oquendo and Co., 
who the Mets have produced past few 
years. Built along lines of Don Kessinger 
(6-1, 180 pounds); as he matures should 
be capable of 10 to 15 home runs a 
season. 

Doesn’t have Ozzie Smith quickness, 
but is a smooth fielder. Never seems to 
get a bad hop, which is something on 
slipshod minor league fields. 

ETA: September 1987 


PHILADELPHIA: Marvin Freeman 
Age: 22 

Position: RHP 

1985 Team: Clearwater (A), 
Reading (AA) 

Drafted: Second round, June 1984 
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Has hard, nasty slider and overpowering 
fastball. Typical of young power pitchers, 
control will wander at times. Smooth de- 
livery, easy on arm, and gangly appear- 
ance (6-7, 173) just adds to intimidating 
stature on the mound. Needs some type 
of offspeed pitch other than curveball. 
ETA: September 1986 


PITTSBURGH: Dimas Gutierrez 

Age: 19 

Position: 3B 

1985 Team: Prince William (A) 

Drafted: Signed as undrafted player 

out of Venezuela 

The Latin American version of Ron Cey. 

Short (5-11) and stocky, has power stroke 

with bat, strong arm and is sure-handed. 
Is his own worst enemy in batting 


department. Can drive the ball with © 


natural swing, but when he tries to pull 
it, opens up his shoulder and pulls his 
head off the ball. 
ETA: Spring 1988 


ST. LOUIS: Greg Mathews 

Age: 22 

Position: LHP 

1985 Team: St. Petersburg (A) 

Drafted: Tenth round, June 1984 
Tenth-round draft picks don’t get special 
attention. Mathews bounced around in 
Cardinals organization in second half of 
1984 season, filling in wherever Car- 
dinals needed an arm. In the spring of 
1985, however, he was so impressive (ex- 
cellent control, good, sinking fastball) 
Cardinals decided to make adjustments 
around him. 

ETA: Mid-1987 


AMERICAN LEAGUE WEST 
CHICAGO: Tony Menendez 

Age: 20 

Position: RHP 

1985 Team: Appleton (A) 

Drafted: First round, June 1984 

Has the same type of arm as a young 
Richard Dotson or Britt Burns. Throws 
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strikes, which is unusual for young power 
pitchers. Has good poise, but then grow- 
ing up in Miami area he played more 
baseball against better competition than 
most kids his age. 
ETA: September 1987 


KANSAS CITY: Luis Delos Santos 

Age: 18 

Position: 3B 

1985 Team: Fort Myers (A) 

Drafted: Second round, June 1984 
The numbers don’t show it, but Delos 
Santos shows promise of becoming first 
legitimate power hitter ever produced by 
the Royals’ organization. Should get 
stronger as he fills out (6-4, 188), and if 
he continues to make consistent contact 
(less than one strikeout every 15 at-bats), 
power will come. 

Was youngest player in Northwest 
League in 1984, and had same distinc- 
tion in Florida State League this year. 
ETA: Spring 1989 


MINNESOTA: Ray Velasquez 

Age: 18 

Position: RHP 

1985 Team: Visalia (A) 

Drafted: Eighth round, June 1984 
Twins wasted no time dropping him into 
short-reliever role in rookie league last 
year (at 5-11, 185, lacked starting stam- 
ina out of high school). So far has aver- 
aged one strikeout per inning with com- 
bination of good-moving fastball and 
slider. Needs offspeed pitch, but already 
shows arm resiliency needed by short 
men and holds runners well—another 
must for bullpen duty. 

ETA: Spring 1988 


OAKLAND: Mark McGwire 

Age: 21 

Position: 3B 

1985 Team: Modesto (A) 

Drafted: First round, June 1984 

Watch his power swing—and drool. Watch 
him play third (first baseman at USC and 
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on Olympic team)—and hope. 

In pro ball has had to learn to pull more 
because wooden bats don’t produce the 
same cheap home runs to opposite field. 
Already has knowledge of strike zone, 
though, which a lot of big guys (6-5, 215) 
never acquire. 

ETA: September 1987 


SEATTLE: Michael Wishnevski 

Age: 24 

Position: OF 

1985 Team: Salinas (A) 

Drafted: Second round, June 1982 
First couple years were a bust because of 
football ankle injury. Has hit for average 
since signing, but until second half of 
1985 had not shown expected power (only 
one home run before July 1). Strong, with 
a Harmon Killebrew-type body (6-0, 220), 
he has to fight to keep weight down. Will 
have to continue to hit home runs in 
minor leagues before he will be given 
chance to make big-league move. 

ETA: September 1988 


TEXAS: Bobby Witt 
Age: 21 

Position: RHP 

1985 Team: Tulsa (AA) 


Drafted: First round, June 1985 
Another in a long line of power pitchers 
signed by the Rangers. Lights up radar 
guns consistently in the mid-90s and 
maintains velocity from start to finish. 
Has a good, hard slider. Appears to have 
makings of a changeup, but as hard as 
he throws he never had to use it in 
amateur ball. Only thing keeping Witt 
out of big leagues right now is command 
of the strike zone. 

ETA: September 1986 


AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 
BALTIMORE: Greg Talamantez 

Age: 19 

Position: RHP 

1985 Team: Hagerstown (A), 

Newark (Short season) 

Drafted: Third round, June 1984 
Patience is the key word on Talamantez, 
who is not as polished as most, coming 
out of Idaho. 

Has perfect size for a pitcher (6-2, 190). 
Already has shown major league arm 
strength (90-plus fastball) and doesn’t lose 
velocity over the course of a game. Now 
he has to develop a good breaking ball, 
changeup and, most of all, confidence. 
ETA: Spring 1989 


BOSTON: Jose Birriel 

Age: 20 

Position: 1B 

1985 Team: Winter Haven (A) 

Drafted: Signed as undrafted player out 
of Puerto Rico in December 1982 

A bit of a puzzle. Has quick bat, strong 
wrists and smooth swing, but hasn’t hit 
for big average in minor leagues. Has 
shown good power (16 home runs at 
Winter Haven in 1984) and doesn’t strike 
out much. Average speed at best, but then 
first base does not require rabbit—and 
neither does Fenway Park. 

ETA: September 1988 


CLEVELAND: Andy Ghelfi 

Age: 21 

Position: RHP 

1985 Team: Batavia (Rookie) 

Drafted: Second round, June 1985 
Indians are desperate for pitching, and 
Ghelfi fits right into filling needs. Break- 
ing ball is solid, sinking fastball is con- 
sistently in upper 80s and sometimes 
around 90. Will move quickly through 
minors once he realizes how devastating 
his sinking fastball can be. Tends to be 
too fine, giving hitters too much credit. 
ETA: Spring 1987 


How to enjoy a classic. 


Use these secrets to make tough books easier. 


Tough reading assignment ahead? 
Don’t get discouraged. Instead, do 
what the experts suggest: develop 
a game plan that can guide you to 
better understanding — anda 
better grade. It’s easy. 


Get acquainted with the author 
and characters. 

Find out about the author’s 
background. How did it influence 
his or her writing? Are the 
characters based on real people? If 
so, who? Knowing this in advance 
can make you a much better 
detective when it comes to 
unraveling a complicated plot. 
Remember, too, that you’ll be ahead 
when you... 


Take an advance look at the plot. 
Make sure you read a brief plot 
summary before you read the work 
itself. Knowing what’s going to 
happen makes it a lot easier for you 
to follow your reading assignment. 
Then, as you read... 


Look for the central theme. 


What was the author writing 
mainly about: Greed? Ambition? 
Revenge? Make it a point to find this 
out in advance. It will help you 
understand how author, characters 
and plot fit together — and you'll 

be in top shape to handle your 
assignment effectively. Best of all... 


Available at fine bookstores everywhere including: 


Waldenbooks 


(OPC. 
BOOKSELLER 


It’s all in one handy guide. 


Cliffs Notes are the efficient way to 
find out about author, characters, 
plot and theme. They'll help you get 
ready to read...help you read...and 
help you review efficiently for tests. 
Best of all, they’ll help you enjoy 
what you read. And that’s really 
what it’s all about. 


Write for a free list of 
all the Cliffs Notes 
available to help you 
study. There are 
more than 200 titles 
covering frequently 
assigned poems, 
plays and novels. 


Lif. 


NOTES, INC. 


DETROIT: John Duffy 

Age: 24 

Position: LHP 

1985 Team: Lakeland (A) 

Drafted: Signed as undrafted 

player in August 1983 

Doesn’t have overpowering fastball, prob- 
ably why scouts overlooked him. Full- 
time reliever; has ability to get loose in 
a hurry and pitch a couple days in a row. 
Has to remember as he moves up that he 
is not going to overpower hitters; must 
stay within his abilities. 

ETA: Spring 1987 


MILWAUKEE: Darryel Walters 

Age: 21 

Position: OF 

1985 Team: Beloit (A) 

Drafted: First round, secondary 

phase, June 1984 

Makes an instant impression when he 

swings the bat (has to learn to wait on 

breaking balls, though). 
Better-than-average speed, which should 

translate into extra-base hits, but not 

stolen bases. Looks comfortable in center 

field. Good arm, too, but that swing is 

going to be his key to big-league door. 

ETA: September 1987 


NEW YORK: Jay Buhner 

Age: 21 

Position: OF 

1985 Team: Fort Lauderdale (A) 

Drafted: Second round of secondary 

phase, January 1984 (Pittsburgh) 

Yankees gave up Steve Kemp and Tim 

Foli to steal him from Pirates. Why 

“steal”? Because this kid can do it all. 
Hits for average, hits for power. Gets 

good break on ball in outfield. Excellent 

arm. Best attribute is attitude, though— 

he’ll run through a wall. 

ETA: September 1987 


TORONTO: Silvestre Campusano 

Age: 18 

Position: OF 

1985 Team: Florence (A), Knoxville (AA) 
Drafted: Undrafted (signed out of Domin- 
ican Republic prior to 1984 season) 
Just a matter of refining the golden abili- 
ties. He can run, he can throw, he even 
showed extra-base power after abandon- 
ing split-hand grip on the bat. 

Shows centerfield potential, but tries 
to do too much with his strong arm, miss- 
ing cut-off men with throws. 

ETA: Spring 1988 * 


Tracy Ringolsby covers the baseball world 
for the Kansas City Star. 


Marino to Starter... 
A sure touchdown. 


Officially 
Licensed 
Product 


Starter to Marino. . . the authen- 
tic jacket; detailed for the pros but 
available to you in official National 


Football League, Major League 


Baseball, NBA or NHL styles. Just 


look for the star. 

For the name of the nearest 
Starter supplier, write to: 
Starter, 360 James Street, 
New Haven, 

CT 06513 


STARTER. 


Answers from page 111. \—b. 2—Bud Grant. 3—a. 
4—Marcus Allen, Earl Campbell and Tony Dorsett. 
5—Jets, Giants, Bengals, Redskins, Eagles and 
Bills. 6—a. 7—Willi Plett. 8—Rollie Fingers, Richie 
Allen, Frank Robinson and Roger Maris. 9—a. 
10— Nebraska and Brigham Young. 11—b. 12—d. 
13— a-4, b-l, c-2, d-3. Answer to last month’s 


PICTURE CREDITS 


7—Clockwise from top left: John McDonough (2), 
illustration by Gary Hallgren, James Schnepf, John 
McDonough, Theo Westenberger. 13—Focus on 
Sports (top right), David Madison. 14—David 
Walberg (top), UPI/Bettmann Archive (center right), 
Steve E. Sutton/Duomo. 19—Bob Sacha (top), David 
Madison. 44—Courtesy CBS Sports (bottom left), 
John McDonough. 45—Courtesy CBS Sports (bot- 
tom left), Focus on Sports. 46,48,52—John Mc- 
Donough. 65—Dick Raphael. 74—Courtesy UPA 
Productions of America. 76—Al Kooistra (top), 


.«- look for the STAR! 


SPORT QUIZ 


Stumper (The oldest player in major league history 
to hit a home run was eight days shy of his forty- 
sixth birthday when he accomplished the feat. 
Name him, the team he played for and the oppos- 
ing pitcher he hit the home run off): Jack Quinn 
of the Philadelphia A’s hit his tater off of Chad 
Kimsey. 


Rich Pilling. 87—John McDonough (top and center 
left), Focus on Sports (center right), Jerry Wachter. 
90—From top: Andrew D. Bernstein (2), John Mc- 
Donough (2). 92—John McDonough. 97—Curt 
Gunther/Camera 5, William Hart/HBO (inset). 
99—UPI/Bettman Archive. 107—From left: Robert 
Mayer/Ft. Lauderdale News and Sun Sentinel, 
Courtesy Chicago Cubs, Mike Silva/ The Shreveport 
Times, Susan Kirkman/The Tampa Tribune, Rob 
Sciarratta. 111—From left: Focus on Sports, Rich 
Pilling, Jerry Wachter, Rich Pilling. 
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size of a matchbox,a remote as 
sensitive as any superhet any- 
where. 


Fox invented the first remote 
radar detector because drivers 
Sc 


S 


from theft and harassment, too. 

So we developed remote 
radar technology mounting 
the receiver up front under the 
hood and out of sight.Since the 
“eyes” of the detector were up 
front, the remote control unit 
didn’t have to be exposed on 
the dash or visor Instead, the 
driver could put the remote 
control where it too was out of 
sight, to all but him. 

Fox remote radar detec- 
tors have given over a quarter 
million drivers the double 


protection they need. aque ai (v] 
Andnow we can offer Qe 


Fox Radar Detectors are legal in all states except Connecticut and Virginia. 


you still greater protection with 
the smallest remote made today. 
The Fox Matchbox Remote. 
IT TOOK THE BIGGEST NAME 
IN REMOTES TO MAKE A 
REMOTE CONTROLTHIS SMALL. 
Fox advanced its technol- 
ogy to make a remote control 
unit this small.A remote so flexi- 
ble,you can mount it from its 
top, bottom or back. A remote 


The Matchbox Remote vs. the leading radar 
detector. Fox takes about 30% as much space. 


so light, a piece of velcro can 
hold it anywhere.A remote with 
a quick disconnect feature, so 
you can easily unplug it and 
put it in your glove compart- 
ment or even your pocket. 
Yet the Fox Matchbox 
Remote has all the features 
you've come to expect from 
a Fox remote. There's a 
green power light to 
tell you that all is work- 
ing well,a volume 
' control to regulate the 
‘Geiger counter type alert sig- 
nal and an accompanying 
red alarm light that advises 
you of the presence of radar. 


F THE MATCHBOX IS SUPER,TOO. 


It offers true superhetero- 
dyne protection—state of the art 
protection in a shockproof and 
weatherproof receiver that can 
be mounted in just 4 inches of 
space under the hood, behind 
the grille. The receiver comes 
preset for both city and highway 
driving, ready to pick up all 
radar,even when it’s weak and 
deflected, around corners or 
over hills. 


OUR WARRANTY IS FIRST.TOO. 

Every Fox radar detector 
comes with a limited five-year 
warranty And that's years 
longer than any other remote. 
Were first again, 

As small as the Matchbox 
Remote is, there is one place it's 
easy to see. Your nearby Fox 
dealer For the one nearest you, 
call toll free 1-800-543-7892. In 
_g Ohio, 1-800-621-2513,and in 
™ Canada 1-800-663-0295. 


FOX MARKETING, INC. 


Gro QUIZ 


1. Which running back has never rushed for 200 yards in an NFL game? 


a. Tony Collins — 


b. Marcus Allen 


c. Tony Dorsett 


d. Walter Payton 


2 An active head coach in the NFL 
» holds the distinction of having played 
for two seasons with the Lakers of the 
NBA. Name him. 
At the start of the season Allen Pink- 
2 ett of Notre Dame led all returning 
Division I-A running backs in career rush- 
ing yardage, with 3,031. Who is the leader 
in all-purpose yardage, with 4,842? 
a. Napoleon McCallum 
b. Keith Byars 
c. Dalton Hilliard 
d. Allen Pinkett 
Ohio State’s Keith Byars is the fifth 
« player since 1966 to win rushing, 
scoring and all-purpose-yardage titles in 
the same season. Three of the other four 
Triple Crown winners are still active in 
the NFL. Name them. 
Since 1970 six NFL teams have 
« changed either the color or the logo 
on their helmets. Name them. 
Who responded to Ted Turner’s 
» complaint that baseball salaries are 
too high by saying, ‘“That’s like Al 
Capone speaking out for gun control”’? 
a. Blackie Sherrod 


b. Dick Young 
c. Joe Garagiola 
d. George Steinbrenner 
There is only one player in the Na- 
» tional Hockey League who was born 
in South America. Name him. 
Willie Hernandez is the fifth baseball 
« player since 1960 to win the MVP 
award the year after he was released or 
traded. Name the other four. 
Only one man has ever won the 
» Heisman Trophy while playing for a 
school where John Heisman once 
coached. Who is it? 
a. Pat Sullivan 
b. Jay Berwanger 
c. George Rogers 
d. Doak Walker 
| The two winningest teams in Di- 
» vision I-A football over the past 10 
years have both posted 95 regular-season 
wins in that time. Name the teams. 
| While no team since 1970 has won 
san AFC East or NFC East title with 
fewer than 10 wins, one team has won 
its division three times in that span with 
9 or fewer victories. Which team is it? 


a. Bengals 

b. Vikings 

c. Rams 

d. Steelers 

| Three men have played on an NBA 
» champion the year after they were 

members of an NCAA champion. Who is 

not one of the three? 

a. Bill Russell 

b. Magic Johnson 

c. Henry Bibby 

d. Jo Jo White 

| Match the player with his place 
2 of birth. 


a. Manu Tuiasosopo 1. New Zealand 


b. Riki Ellison 2. Denmark 
c. Morten Andersen 3. Austria 
d. Ray Wersching 4. Los Angeles 


The Stumper 


In the 1940 NFL championship game, 
the Chicago Bears blasted the 
Washington Redskins, 73-0. Name 
the Bears’ player who, by his own 
admission, ‘‘made the key play in 
the game by winning the coin toss.” 


Answer the Stumper and win a SPORT Fshirt. In case of a tie, we'll draw three winners. The Stumper answer will appear next month; 
other answers are on page 109. Send postcards only (with Fshirt size) to SPORT Quiz, 119 West 40th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10018, by Sept. 27. 
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The boys of steel. 


¥ 


n an early autumn afternoon 
when the surrounding trees are 
dried and tinted in the latest fall 


fashions, 78-year-old Mathias Reich is sit- 
ting in the bleachers squinting from be- 
neath his baseball cap. Before him, the 
Steelton-Highspire (Pennsylvania) High 
School football team is writhing in calis- 
thenic agony at a preseason practice. 

“T’ve been coming here every day for 
70 years. Haven’t missed a game, and 
missed damn few practices.” 

Reich is joined by two other elderly 
men. One wears a “Roller” hat, 
the other a “Roller” shirt. Roller 
is the truncated version of Steel- 
ton’s team nickname—the Steam- 
rollers. Reich grunts a greeting 
and tosses another monologue on 
the fire, 

“Steelton football is so great 
because there’s tradition here. 
Sons follow fathers and grand- 
fathers onto this field. It goes 
back a long way, and it makes us 
stronger. 

“The greatest of all was ’26. We 
beat Johnstown for the state cham- 
pionship right here, 38-to-zero. .:” 

“*39-nothin’,”” amends Roller 
Shirt. 

“(and it was 10 below zero....” 

“More like 20;’ says Roller Hat. 

“Football used to be even big- 
ger around here than it is now,’ 
Reich says, watching a Steelton player 
embrace a punt. “Why, when a woman 
gave birth on a Saturday, she’d say, ‘Doc, 
put my baby in an incubator. I’m going 
home. There’s a football game today?” 

Reich looks around for confirmation. 
Roller Hat has a sudden interest in his 
shoes. Roller Shirt stares at a cloud that 
is towing its shadow across the field. 


Nix one million young men will 
play high school football this fall, 
but few will do so with a greater sense 
of tradition than the members of the 
Steel-High Steamrollers. The Rollers are 
one of a handful of high school teams in 
the United States that has won more than 
500 games, nearly 70 percent of its games 
since 1894—a remarkable record since it 
ranks four hundred thirty-third in enroll- 
ment among Pennsylvania’s 501 school 
districts. At a time when football is in- 


creasingly regarded as a malevolent bar- 
nacle on the American education system, 
the Rollers continue to be the most im- 
portant factor in community life. 
Steelton is an old central Pennsylvania 
mill town along the Susquehanna River, 
not far from the Three Mile Island 
nuclear plant, and football, kinship and 
tradition are important here. People in- 
teract as though they will see each other 
again, and there is much talk of mothers 
and fathers and aunts and uncles. 
The town was citizened in the nine- 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAN SAWKA 


teenth century by immigrants whose 
names seemed to be short on vowels. 
They left the political instability of 
Europe for jobs in the steel mill, where 
they worked 12-hour shifts, seven days 
a week, with every other Sunday off. 

“Football is the rallying point of the 
town,” says Dr. Carolyn Dumaresq, super- 
intendent of the school district. “They’re 
losing jobs at the mill and the team is one 
thing they still feel good about?’ 


I: Steel-High’s top three grades there 
are 175 boys. One in three will make 
the football team. 

The high school issues about 1,000 
season tickets at $18 each for the six 
home games, but no more than 30 of 
them are available before the season be- 
gins. The others have been held by fam- 
ilies for years and in some cases passed 
on in estates. Many people have watched 


WILLIAM 


ECENBARGER 
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Steelton home football from the same seat 
for their entire adult lives. 

One fixture at every game is Dr. I.0. 
Silver, who has been the official team 
doctor since 1945. “This town has better 
relations among different groups than 
anywhere I know, and I’m a Jew,” he says. 
“Why are we so good in football? Tradi- 
tion, my friend, tradition.” 


here are 27 bars in Steelton, about 

1 for every 240 residents, which is 
double the state average. The most 
unusual of them is Al Gornik’s 
Field House, where the decor is 
Twentieth Century American 
Jockstrap. The walls are covered 
with montages of photographs, 
news clippings, posters, pennants 
and high school letters. The 
waitresses wear striped referee 
jerseys. 

Al, who is built like a Russian 
war memorial, is behind the bar. 
A smile tweaks his mustache as 
he downshifts a beer and says he 
really doesn’t know why Steelton’s 
team has won so many games. 
“Tt’s got to have something to do 
with the people in the town. 
They’re great. All-kinds. Me, I’m 
Slovenian. We got a little bit of 
everything. All good people.’ 

Across the street, the best-paid 
blue-collar workers in the history 
of the world emerge from the day shift 
at America’s oldest steel mill. Passing be- 
neath the sooty trestle with the Orwellian 
admonition Good Work Is Done Safely, 
they head for the Steelworkers Bar, a 
darksome bar framed by yellow hardhats. 

There is no talk of the day’s work, for 
it was no different from any other day. 
The subject is football. At first there is 
a discussion about tomorrow’s game. But 
soon they are traveling back, link by link, 
along the iron chains of their memories... 

...Remember Rock Sypniewski com- 
ing off the bench with the flu to kick the 
winning field goal against Harrisburg in 
*64?... How *bout the time Tickle Atan- 
asoff picked off the fumble in midair and 
ran it back to the seven-yard line?...Or 
the time Zeke Burnette dreamed he 
would catch the winning pass on the 
night before the Lancaster game in ’35— 
and did?... 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


Lights Kings: 10mg ‘‘tar’’ 0.7 mg 
nicotine Kings & 10's 16 mg That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

‘tar’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per 
cigarette, FIC Report Feb’ 85 


The Chuckwagon. 
A place a man can sit a spell, 


fill his belly and have a smoke or two. Come 


Marlboro 
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It’s an opportunity of a 
lifetime...your chance to go to any of the six most 
spectacular sporting events of the year. 

To enter, pick up an entry form at bars 
and restaurants where you enjoy the 
exceptionally smooth taste of Michelob. 
Then, past fill it out and drop it in the mail. 
If the luck of the draw is yours, you’ll be 

oing to your sports spectacular in 1986. 
fter all...Where You’re Going, It’s 
IMiCHO lOO! searcuse: macved exoslstes (waskthseon ware toemecen es oak 
stamp) to: Michelob Sweepstakes Information, P.O. Box 8974, St. Louis, MO 63102. Void in 
TX, MO, PA, MD, OH and where prohibited by law. No purchase necessary. 
Stanley Cup is a registered trademark of the National Hockey League. Super Bowl is a registered trademark of the National 
Seeciate Ob Lineal NCAA bevels te tei CAG tae cae ee ee 


trademark of Augusta National Inc. 
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